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THE CLOSE OF LIFE. 


Standing upon the threshold of the 
grave 
I feel I have become myself at last; 
No kinsman of the Philistine or slave 
Nor with Time’s fools or servers to 
be classed; 
Grown fearless now alike of life and 
death 
Fate’s most malicious shafts I can 
defy, 
For now I breathe an air that seems 
the breath 
Of wide pure seas or mountains clear 
and high: 
From all that would enslave me I am 
free, 
And even my own fierce passions 
have subdued: 
In their true worth or worthlessness I 
see 
The toys that 
multitude: 
Let who will slight or scorn me, none 
shall say 
‘That life or death my spirit could 
dismay. 


please the giddy 


Bertram Dobell. 


THE AGE OF GOLD. 


Friend, when the golden years of life 
have run 

Their careless course through Time’s 
unconscious glass, 

Like happy winds whose wings perturb 
the grass 

In fairy dells, enamoured of the sun; 

When the wild magic of the prime is 
gone 

And Youth’s bright dreams with Youth 
itself shall pass 

Like withered leaves whose vaguely- 
drifted mass 

Tells of the dazzling glory that is flown: 


Still shall the mem’ry of those cherished 
days 

Burn in our hearts beyond the whims of 
chance; 

Still shall we seek the old enchanted 
ways 


Our boyhood knew, and our mind’s eye 
behold 

Once more the sunlit Isles of Old Ro- 
mance, 

And all the marvels of the Age of Goldi 


Hugh A. MacCartan. 
The New Witness. 


GOING WEST. 


When I take my rest, 
And my breath flickers out on a 
windy night, 
Like a wavering moth in the pale 
moonlight; 
When my soul goes west. 


I will hie me away 
To a Sussex lane where the shade lies 
deep, 
Where the harebells droop and the 
woodbines sleep 
In the hot noonday; 


To a Sussex wood 
Where the pine trees whispering over- 
head 
Their secrets tell to the lonely dead 
In pensive mood. 


From there I will pass 
Where the heather climbs the steep of 
the Down, 
And stains in stretches of purple and 
brown 
The short grey grass. 


And thence I will fly 
To a windy hill where the breeze 
blows free 
Over thyme-scented turf from the 
distant sea ‘ 
In a long, long sigh. 


Grant me this grace, 
O God of heather and wind and 
sky— 
Pity my soul and let it fly 
For a little space 


Through the sun and the rain, 
Back to the land it loved so well, 
Till it turn at sound of the passing 
bell 
To Thee again. 
E. M. Wilmot Buzton. 


The Westminster Gazette, 
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THE ROLE OF THE SQUAW. 


Some REFLECTIONS BY AN AMERICAN. 


I would that all neutral nations [says 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in his noble and inspir- 
ing book on the War], or at any rate so 
great and powerful a nation as America, 
could have seen their way to express 
their feelings in similarly forcible lan- 
guage when international law and the 
dictates of common humanity were 
grossly violated, and could have taken 
honorable action accordingly. 
Apart from financial considerations, 
how the American citizen would rejoice 
to see the Stars and Stripes once more 
arrayed on the side of freedom and 
honor, and in defense of truth and 
justice and right! . . The policy of 
abstention, and apparently bland ac- 
ceptance not only of breaches of inter- 
national law, but of crimes against hu- 
manity until some national affront is 
offered which cannot be ignored, will 
be felt hereafter a disgrace. . . The 
Master was not one to wash His hands 
and excuse Himself from intervention 
when the innocent was unjustly ac- 
cused, or when confronted with the 
powers of Satan. No, the typical pac- 
ifist was Pilate! 


This is a stinging indictment to bring 
against the greatest Republic the world 
has ever seen, a vast democratic State 
avowedly founded on moral and spirit- 
ual principles, on justice and honor and 
humanity. But many of us, here in 
America, feel that the indictment is 
just; that the attitude maintained, and 
the policy followed, by the Government 
of the United States, though plausible, 
have been dishonorable and unworthy; 
that the United States is condemned, 
for long periods to come, to a position 
of moral and spiritual inferiority in the 
councils of the nations. It is not too 
much to say that, in the higher view, in 
the quiet light of eternal things, we 
have, as a State, been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, and our 


future part in the history of mankind 
will suffer thereby; will suffer the hu- 
miliating diminution of those who 
“through cowardice have made the 
great betrayal.” 


Yet, on the other hand, it cannot be 
doubted that all that is best and most 
virile in the United States is, and has 
been from the very beginning of the 
War, heartily on the side of the En- 
tente Powers, heartily on the side of 
England and France and Russia, and, 
later, of Italy. And this cordial sym- 
pathy and approval has run through all 
classes, all nationalities, in the United 
States. Let us begin with the elements 
supposed to be most unfavorable to 
the Allies, most favorable to Germany 
and Austria-Hungary; the so-called 
German-American and Irish-American 
elements. 


One of the peculiarities of the United 
States, and not of one section or divi- 
sion of the country, but of all, from the 
Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific, from 
the Canadian to the Mexican boundary, 
is the extraordinary variety of its popu- 
lation, a patchwork of blood and race 
rather than of language, for all, and 
especially all the children, very rapidly 
pick up English. In any city, in any of 
the little, semi-rural towns laid out on 
the ground plan of a chess-board, which 
are so characteristic of this country, 
one may find representatives of a dozen 
nations, visibly different in face and 
features, yet daily coming closer to- 
gether in tongue and habits of life; one 
can come into friendly touch with 
them, for the barriers of restraint and 
reticence have almost no existence here, 
and so one can form a just and living 
view of that extraordinary composite of 
thought which makes up American 
opinion. I am writing in one of these 
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little semi-rural communities, a ‘‘bor- 
ough” of two or three thousand inhabi- 
tants, and I can easily count, among 
the people I meet and talk to every day, 
besides those of English, Scotch, and 
Irish birth, people from France, Rus- 
sia, Italy, Germany, Austria, Poland, 


Finland, Norway, Sweden, and so forth, | 


besides two or three Asiatic nationali- 
ties, Jews, Armenians, Syrians, all of 
whom are, or may become American 
‘ citizens, and also Chinese and Japanese, 
who are—some of us think unjustly— 
debarred from that privilege. This lit- 
tle ‘“‘borough,’”’ which happens to be 
within a dozen miles of the center of 
New York, is, nevertheless, character- 
istic of pretty nearly the whole coun- 
try, from east to west, from north to 
south. The element of admixture va- 
ries, but it is always there. Here, there- 
fore, in so small a village, where every- 
one knows and greets everyone else, one 
has the opportunity, daily and hourly, 
to learn all shades of opinion. People 
speak very openly about everything 
that interests them. And they have 
spoken very openly about the War. 
The greatest and most complete sur- 
prise, then, in this very free exchange 
of opinion, has been the practical una- 
nimity with which those of German de- 
scent, born in this country—and many 
of those born in Germany also—have 
come out openly, determinedly, enthu- 
siastically, even passionately—on the 
side of the Allies, and this, not from any 
mere subservience or acquiescence in 
the general feeling, but from conviction, 
from a deep understanding of the issue, 
from a love of truth and honor and jus- 
tice, which they, like ourselves, feel that 
Germany has flagrantly and disgrace- 
fully violated. By far the hardest, 
sharpest, and most biting criticisms 
that I have heard here, I have heard 
from people of German descent. They 
fervently pray that Germany will be 
beaten, and they are as honest in their 


wish as they are right in their judg- 
ment. So that there is no greater error 
than to suppose, on the testimony of 
pro-German agitators organized and 
paid by the German Embassy, that all 
so-called German-Americans are, in this 
war, on the side of Germany. I am 
convinced that, if a poll were taken, if 
heed were paid, not to loud tongues, 
but to level heads, the great majority 
of them would be found on the side of 
the Allies, heartily and of deliberate 
conviction. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. There 
are, it is true, a few ingenuous Teutons 
here who profess that their fellows have 
come over to bring us their superior 
culture, to rid us from the dominance 
of Anglo-Saxonism. But nobody be- 
lieves them. We know very well that 
Germans have come here, especially in 
past years, because they have found 
life in Germany intolerable; because 
not so much the financial and personal 
burdens of militarism—which are at 
least as great in France—as the inso- 
lence and tyranny of the commissioned, 
and perhaps even more the non-com- 
missioned, officers of the German army 
are intolerable to their self-respect as 
men; because, to accept rampant Prus- 
sianism, one must have something ser- 
vile and cringing in one’s nature; be- 
cause, in contradistinction with the so- 
called ‘“‘noble” class in Germany, the 
“common herd” are not held even to 
be “‘born.”” There were, no doubt, 
monetary reasons also—the wish to 
make a better living—but in most 
cases the motive was to escape from 
an unendurable tyranny—exactly the 
motive of the Allies in this war. And 
this indignant repudiation of Prussian 
tyranny has come down to the second 
generation. 

With those of Irish descent here the 
matter is somewhat different. Numeri- 
cally, the greater part of them are de- 
scendants of the first great wave of 
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Irish emigrants: those who fled to es- 
cape the great famine of 1847; and 
the bitter sufferings of that time, burned 
into the hearts of the elder generation, 
have become a tradition among them. 
And many of the younger Irishmen, 
especially in the city of New York, 
have belonged to some of the ‘“mili- 
tant”’ organizations, of which the onde 
powerful Clan-na-Gael is the type. 
The history of these organizations is 
rather sordid. In the rank and file 
of their members there is, without doubt, 
a great deal of passionate feeling 
for Ireland, a great deal of resent- 
ment against those wrongs and disa- 
bilities which the great English par- 
ties, for more than a generation now, 
have vied with each other in rectifying 
and removing. But, for the most 
part, these so-called Irish-American 
societies are nothing more than allies 
and subordinates of Tammany Hall, 
and it has long been understood be- 
tween them that the presiding leaders 
of these societies, if they throw the 
Irish vote to the side of Tammany, 
shall be rewarded by judgeships and 
other high offices in the gift of the Tam- 
many leaders. So that the greater 
part of their militancy, of their love 
of Gaelic culture, or their “tail-twist- 
ing”’ of the British lion, as it is tradi- 
tionally called, is nothing but what we 
rather sardonically call practical poli- 
ties—mere office-getting machinery. 
Many of the reputed former heads and 
patriots of these Irish revolutionary 
societies are now drawing large salaries 
from the State or the city, as a result 
of their control of the Irish vote. And 
this, as I have said, is a rather sordid 
business. 

But there is a more temperate, more 
liberal element among the Irish here, 
which has felt the liberalizing, tolerant 
spirit so marked in Ireland during the 
last year, the element which joins, 
not the secret revolutionary brother- 


hoods like the Clan-na-Gael, but the 
constitutional movements like the 
United Irish League, the movements 
of which not Emmet but Daniel O’Con- 
nell is the patron saint. These more 
moderate Irishmen,who back up the Irish 
parliamentary party with sympathy and 
cash, have followed that party in its 
attitude toward the War, and are 
unitedly and heartily on the side of 
the Allies, as their secretary took oc- 
casion to announce publicly within 
the last few weeks. The majority of 
Irish-Americans, like the majority of 
German-Americans—using both terms 
in no invidious sense, but simply to 
state an ethical fact—are, on their own 
testimony, for the Allies, and against 
Germany. 

What, then, of the great bulk of 
Americans, apart from these two con- 
spicuously labeled groups? What of 
the ‘‘unhyphenated Americans,” to 
use a phrase that has recently attained 
some prominence, precisely as a pro- 
test against a loud mouthed minority 
of men of German or Irish birth? Let 
me answer this question by quoting a 
few phrases that have been used to me 
by some of them, volunteered, drawn 
out by pressure of feeling and con- 
viction. One of these, an American 
whose ancestors, for eight or ten gen- 
erations, have been among the active 
and energetic forces of this country, and 
who has himself for a score of years 
been an editor of one of our best periodi- 
cals, one that sells nearly a quarter of 
a million copies of every issue, expressed 
himself thus, in the first month of the 
War: “This country has never in 
its history been so united on any issue 
as it is now—on the side of the Allies. 
I believe there is no American issue that 
would unite us so completely; not even a 
war of our own.” This is strong testi- 
mony, from one very well qualified to 
judge. He added, and this is signifi- 
cant, ‘‘But this country does not want 
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to go to war.”’ I shall come back to 
this in a moment. Another opinion, 
from a man of the same type, was this, 
“Tf Albert of Belgium came over to 
America, we would elect him king.” 
These views are representative of what 
one hears on every side, from all that 
is most genuinely American in the land. 

There is one element of opinion 
among us which deserves special notice. 
It is known, of course, that the most 
of the Bulgarian statesmen got their 
university training in Germany, and 
that to this much of their bias is due. 
We have something similar here. Our 
young University men who intend to 
take up teaching as a profession go, 
for the most part, to Germany. This 
for a very simple reason: because it is 
comparatively easy for them to get 
Doctors’ degrees there, without having 
to wait too long or work too hard. Nor- 
mally they might be expected to go 
to England. They do not, because Ox- 
ford and Cambridge do not recognize 
American degrees as of equal value 
with their own, and do not, therefore, 
allow graduates of American Univer- 
sities to go on to the higher degrees 
of the English Universities. In other 
words, it is far easier and cheaper for 
them to get a German degree that will 
be of cash value to them than to get 
an equivalent English degree. So they 
follow the law of least resistance, and 
come back with a tincture of German- 
ism that lasts for the rest of their lives. 
The Rhodes scholarships have lately 
done something to counteract this; 
but, long before the Rhodes scholar- 
ships came into existence, there was 
a steady flow of our best University 
men to the classes of Berlin and Heidel- 
berg and Jena. Those of us who think 
we can distinguish between culture 
and kultur regret this profoundly; but, 
so far as these men are concerned, the 
impress has been received, and influ- 
ences their thought and conduct. This 


should be carefully considered, and 
remedied, when the War is over; 
meanwhile, it has done more than is 
generally realized to muffle American 
University opinion concerning the War. 

But the fact remains, that real Ameri- 


' ean opinion is, and has been from the 


first, overwhelmingly in favor of the 
Allies. Why, then, are we not at war 
with Germany? Why, as a State, 
have we to accept the stinging criti- 
cism of Sir Oliver Lodge, and of all the 
best in England that Sir Oliver Lodge 
represents? This is the heart of the 
matter. The desire to find the true 
answer to this question is my justifi- 
cation for writing. 

One cause of our national unwilling- 
ness to fight lies in the character of the 
President, and the enormous power 
which is given to the President by the 
American Constitution. Let me illus- 
trate that power by a comparison. In 
England the executive power, nomi- 
nally wielded by the King, is really in 
the hands of the Cabinet, as represent- 
ing the majority party in the House of 
Commons; and to the will of the major- 
ity of that House the Cabinet must 
respond, and does respond, from day 
to day. 

Here, nothing of the kind. The 
Cabinet, as, following a really mis- 
leading analogy, we term the Presi- 
dent’s official family, has nothing to do 
with the popular House of Congress; 
nothing, of necessity, to do with the 
majority there. The members of the 
Cabinet are not of necessity, or in 
practice, chosen from the majority 
party in Congress, or from Congress 
at all. Nor are they chosen by Con- 
gress, though they are nominally ap- 
proved by the Senate. The members 
of the Cabinet represent the President 
and no one but the President. They 
are his personal choice, answerable to 
him, dismissed by him if he wishes; 
really, what King George’s Min- 














isters nominally are, Secretaries, chosen 
by the President to carry on the work 
of departments under him. 

This situation, which has many dan- 
gers, throws enormous power into the 
hands of the President, and makes for 
a degree of ‘personal’ government 
which Emperor Nicholas might vainly 
envy. The Tsar has, in fact, no such 
liberty. In times of national danger, 
and during the long periods when Con- 
gress is not in session—for some eigh- 
teen months in each four-year Presi- 
dential term—the President can shape 
the policy of the nation as he pleases, 
and the nation has no remedy whatever. 
He has, in fact, almost despotic power. 
There has, therefore, been no way in 
which the American people could in- 
fluence the acts of the American Gov- 
ernment from, let us say, the day when 
the Lusitania was torpedoed. One 
wonders how far foreign nations realize 
this. 

Let me preface what I am going to 
say of the President’s policy by a very 
brief personal explanation. When Mr. 
Wilson was Governor of New Jersey, I 
had the pleasant privilege of meeting 
him at the State capitol, at Trenton, 
and discussing with him, at consider- 
able length, his views and ideals, both 
of State and national politics. I re- 
corded my impressions of his ‘views, 
and this record Mr. Wilson was good 
enough to go over, and in some trifling 
matters to correct. With his consent 
it was then published. Largely because 
of the very high opinion of his person- 
ality and policy I then formed, I was 
heartily in favor of Mr. Wilson’s nom- 
ination for the Presidency, and I voted 
for him and for his party, though I had 
until then always voted for the opposite 
party. Therefore what I have to say 
now is in no sense the result of prejudice 
or lack of sympathetic understanding. 

Briefly, what I have to say is this: 
that President Wilson has led the 
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American nation into the path of dis- 
honor; that he has, owing to the bent 
of his own mind and to the enormous 
opportunity for personal action allowed 
him by the American Constitution, 
ranged the land of Washington and 
of Lincoln on the side of Pilate—to ac- 
cept Sir Oliver Lodge’s comparison. 
I am convinced that, as a State, Amer- 
ica’s action has been mean and shame- 
ful, notwithstanding the supposed ‘‘con- 
cessions,”’ hypocritically yielded by the 
German Government through Count 
Bernstorff. And I am convinced that 
this present dishonor—and especially 
our ‘‘bland” acquiescence, as Sir 
Oliver Lodge calls it, in the abomin- 
able violation of Belgium—has rendered 
this nation, as a nation, permanently 
unfit to lead in the moral life of hu- 
manity; an honor which, if we ever pos- 
sessed it, is now in worthier hands 
than ours. 

But to pass from the responsibility 
of the President to that of the Ameri- 
can nation. If it be true, as I believe 
it is, that no issue has ever found us 
more united, why have we been con- 
tent to sit with hands folded while 
braver men die for liberty? That is 
a question worth trying to answer. 

One cause, I think, is this: ever . 
since the American Civil War, an even 
half-century ago, and especially since 
the war with Spain, this country has 
been heaping up material resources in 
a degree unprecedented in the history 
of the world. We have had, as a gen- 
eral of the American army once tersely 
put it, ‘‘too much damned prosperity!” 
And as a result we suffer nationally 
from fatty degeneration of the soul. 

It may be answered that notably in 
England it is just the most privileged 
class, the best born and best nurtured 
men, who have made the best showing 
in the War; that prosperity has in no 
wise spoiled them. Yes, but in Eng- 
land nobility and gentlehood imply 
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duties rather than privileges. There 
are ideals of honor and service at their 
foundation. Here, in the United States 
we have had, for a generation now, and 
especially in the sixteen or seventeen 
years since the Spanish-American war, 
no ideal except success, a low success 
promising ostentation and _ self-indul- 
gence. And .this comfort-mongering 
on 4 national scale brings its punish- 
ment. The penalty with us has been a 
national timidity, with a rather pitiful 
self-delusion that there is some kind of 
moral justification for our supineness; 
that in washing our hands with Pilate 
we are somehow standing on high 
moral ground. 

Two causes seem to me to have oper- 
ated here together with our prosperity. 
The one is the great extension of fem- 
inism in our politics. The other is the 
cognate spread of socialistic feeling and 
ideas. If one has heard it once, one 
has heard it a thousand times from 
women in recent months in the United 
States, that President Wilson has de- 
served well of the Republic because he 
“has kept the nation out of war.” And 
those who say this do not for a moment 
suspect how ignoble a view it is. Lib- 
erty and justice will be preserved to 
mankind—by the victory of the Allies; 
therefore let us be thankful that our 
own skins are safe! It amounts to 
hiding behind the backs of the Allies, 
and then taking virtuous airs about 
our neutrality. Yet this essentially 
cowardly view is, as I said, the one 
which one hears repeatedly from Ameri- 
can women—this, and the answer of 
Cain: ‘‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

The socialistic flavor of the plea of 
neutral pacifism is equally marked. The 
Socialist pronouncements are always 
full of ringing acclamations of justice 
and humanity. But, in the last analy- 
sis, these fine phrases mean ‘‘the maxi- 
mum of physical comfort and well-being 
for ourselves.” It is a gospel of stalled 


cattle. And with views and measures 
which have a socialistic coloring, as 
well as with the views of the feminists, 
President Wilson has chosen to identify 
himself. 

One is forced therefore to recognize 
the truth of the sentence quoted before, 
that the American people does not de- 
sire war with Germany; and that, in 
this, President Wilson does faithfully 
mirror and represent the feeling, the 
will of a great part of the nation. Here 
is a really formidable indictment of 
American opinion, the really grave ac- 
cusation against the American nation. 
And most serious and menacing is the 
fact that our self-deception has gone 
so far that we have been able, in our 
own minds, to give this essentially 
cowardly attitude an air of moral dig- 
nity; to persuade ourselves that we 
have taken high ground. 

As if there were such a thing in the 
life of humanity as a spiritual separa- 
tion of interests! Does not liberty suffer 
in every corner of the globe when a 
brute is guilty of detestable violence 
and perfidy? Are we equally free 
when freedom is injured among our 
neighbors? There was a time we have 
learned to think, when the American 
nation held less unworthy views, when 
our hearts beat with every votary of 
freedom throughout the world, when 
we thrilled with admiration and grati- 
tude over the nobility of France, which 
sent effectual aid to Washington’s 
army. There was no high neutrality, 
no echoing of the plea of Cain, in 
France’s succor then. 

But there are certain things about 
which, during these months of war, we, 
as American citizens, may be unre- 
servedly proud. Our people have, in 
three cardinal instances, acted with 
real generosity, real enthusiasm, real 
effectiveness. First stands our gen- 
erous help of Belgium. We have 
worked hard to feed the bodies of Bel- 
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gians; we have sent genuine and heart- 
felt sympathy to their souls. Next, 
we have done much, and done it with 
ardor, to supply to the Allies much- 
needed munitions of war. We have not 
done this on the highest grounds, nor 
in a wholly disinterested spirit. We 
have not evoked spiritual principles in 
our defense, contenting ourselves with 
lower considerations of expediency. Yet 
the fact remains that the munitions 
have been made and sent; and, where 
extenuating circumstances are greatly 
needed, let us make the most of this. 
As a third plea in our favor, we may 
count the recent loan to the Allies; 
once more, we have not made it on very 
high grounds. It is a good investment. 
But it has been made. Let us_ be 
thankful for that! 

These are considerable services. Let 
us not deny it. And they genuinely 
represent the goodwill, the cordial 
sympathy of all that is best in the 
American nation. 

Yet the main indictment stands. As 
a people, we are heartily in favor of the 
Allies. We devoutly hope they will 
win, and win overwhelmingly, be- 
cause we believe they are fighting the 
battle of liberty, of justice, of honor, 
of humanity. Every morning we read 
the newspapers, eagerly looking for 
vietories of the Allies, and the best 
pages of our journals have been given 
up, for a year and a half now, to the 
news of the great War, to the practical 
exclusion of our own local interests— 
and there we stop. 

It is true that we succor the wounded 
and help the suffering. It is true that 
we provide supplies and munitions of 
war. But in the last analysis, this is 
what women are doing in France and 
England, not what is being done by 
men. Our feminism, our love of com- 
fort, our gospel of stalled cattle have 
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brought us to that. In the greatest 
fight for liberty the world has ever seen, 
the world’s greatest Republic, the vast 
nation founded on declarations of lib- 
erty, is playing the part, not of the 
warrior but of the squaw. 

Perhaps, in the long run, this will 
be best for us. On the one hand, what 
could we do in an effective way, to aid 
the Allies, if we did go to war? With 
our negligible army, our out-of-date 
equipment, little enough in all con- 
science. Not much more than we are 
doing already, perhaps, by our sup- 
plies. Possibly a diversion of these 
might diminish, not augment, our ef- 
fectiveness as helpers in the War. And 
when the victory of the Allies comes, 
as surely good is more potent than 
evil, we might plume ourselves unduly 
on the prowess of others, on the sacri- 
fices of others. The Spanish War 
made us vain enough. Humiliation 
—for so we shall one day see our at- 
titude of Cain to be—will be safer for 
us. And is there not cause of humilia- 
tion enough, bitter, galling, salutary 
humiliation in this: that in this great 
War for the liberation of humanity 
from brutal tyranny, and not less from 
fraud and lying, in this vast struggle 
for the spiritual principles that exalt 
mankind towards the angels, in this 
conflict of principalities and powers, 
that will set its seal on all future his- 
tory, determining the fate of humanity 
for ages to come, we shall have to face 
the fact that not only little Belgium 
and little Serbia played a far more 
heroic role than ours, but that the 
Goorkhas of the Himalayan valleys, 
the negroes of Senegal, the Maoris, the 
Siberian nomads shed their blood for 
mankind, while we, the great American 
nation, the spiritual heirs of Washington 
and Lincoln, stayed at home among 
the squaws. 

Charles Johnston. 
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THE WARDS IN WAR-TIME. 


By a Rep Cross Pro. 


I. As INITIO. 


The Great War has brought many 
changes in our midst. It has filled our 
streets with uniforms until the dullest 
of suburbs resembles a garrison town; 
it has made serious inroadson the pleas- 
ures of the nation by converting race 
courses into prison-camps or regiment- 
al training-grounds, and it has also 
seen the growth of new hospitals, 
which are no longer the bleak halls 
of desolation so familiar in civil times, 
but bright and homelike in character. 

It is the patients themselves who 
have worked this transformation by 
their cheery optimism and brave out- 
look on life. The pain, suffering, and 


tragedy inseparable from hospital life 
are still present, but the light-hearted 
spirits of the patients thrust them into 
the background. Men who have lost 


a limb, men who are shattered for life, 
accept their fate with the most wonder- 
ful courage, delighting in small jokes 
at one another’s expense, grumbling 
loudly over trifles and facing real mis- 
fortunes without a murmur. These 
are the men who have done so much 
for their country in the field, and who 
continue to do the same in the hospitals, 
ever ready to do all in their power for a 
fellow-patient, and to give any help 
they can to the Sisters and Nurses in 
their work. The brightness of the mili- 
tary hospitals today is a tribute to the 
patients themselves. 

Schools, training colleges, and muni- 
cipal buildings have been turned into 
hospitals as the need for more accom- 
modation arose. At Blacktown the 
new hospital, when completed, proved 
to be a triumph of adaptation out of 
most unpromising material. Man had 
designed it for a workhouse. Necessity 
had decreed it must be a hospital, and 


a wonderful compromise resulted. The 
ruthless hand of the reformer seized 
upon the dwellings of the poor. Wood- 
en partitions were swept away, 
walls pierced with arches, doors in- 
serted, and windows made to open. 
For the inmates, with that instinctive 
distaste for fresh air which prevails 
among the poor, had approached the 
kindhearted Master of the Workhouse 
with a request to have the crevices of 
the windows filled with putty. ‘‘The 
draughts do be terrible,” they said, 
and in a weak moment he gave his 
consent, little dreaming that six months 
later the leading lights of the medical 
profession in Blacktown would stand 
aghast at this glaring instance of un- 
hygienic conditions in a public institu- 
tion in the twentieth century. Traces 
of the workhouse still survived, how- 
ever, in the numerous entrances and 
exits and in the many winding stair- 
cases, up and down which flurried lieu- 
tenants were to chase elusive colonels 
in the days to come. 

The staff of the military hospital 
at Blacktown was another proof of our 
national genius for adapting ourselves 
to circumstances. A short year ago 
ninety per cent of the doctors, nurses, 
and orderlies were civilians, who little 
thought that they would one day wear 
the panoply of war and form part of 
the great military machine. The doc- 
tors were either eminent local prac- 
titioners, who wore their khaki suits 
and leather belts with ill-disguised dis- 
comfort, or fledglings from medical 
schools, who gloried in the authority in 
which they were newly vested and laid 
great stress on military forms and cere- 
monies. Never for a moment did they 
forget that they had left civilian days 
far behind, and they exacted the defer- 
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ence due to their superior rank in per- 
emptory terms from the patients. 

The Staff Nurses mostly belonged to 
the Territorial Reserve, and could be 
divided roughly into ‘‘Dug Outs” who 
were enjoying well-earned ‘‘rest after 
toil” until the country’s need called 
them out of retirement, or youngsters 
who had just finished four :vears’ train- 
ing in the one perfect hospital, and who 
promptly condemned everything in 
Blacktown which differed from it. 
There were also Red Cross probation- 
ers, or ‘“‘the pros.,’’ as the Staff Nurses 
usually called them, working in Black- 
town. This was an anomaly, as hither- 
to only fully-trained nurses had been 
allowed to work in military hospitals, 
but the great scarcity of orderlies made 
their presence needed. Their duties 
were to help the Staff Nurses and make 
themselves as useful as possible, but, 
like most innovations, they were not 
looked upon with much favor by the 
profession, and were generally regarded 
in the light of a necessary evil. ‘I 
hated the idea of having Red Cross 
pros., but I admit we could not have 
done without them,” said one of the 
Staff Nurses at Blacktown, and this 
was the usual attitude towards them. 
Yet so long as they remembered to 
be very subservient, to hide any knowl- 
edge they possessed, and to behold 
themselves as of less than no account, 
life passed fairly well. 

The orderlies were also civilians, who 
had donned the guise of war, and in 
happier days were hewers of coal in 
the Welsh coal-pits or on the Tyneside. 
They had been rejected as medically 
unfit for active service, and many were 
making a real sacrifice in giving up an 
income of £4 or £5 a week to receive 
1s. 10d. a day, and be at the beck and 
call of an uncertain-tempered Staff 
Nurse, with an obdurate Sergeant- 
major in the background. Long hours, 
much scrubbing and carrying of meals, 


and menial work, and plentiful blame 
for what they had not done, combined 
to make their sacrifice a very real one. 

Last of all came the patients, and 
these, like the staff of the hospital, had 
been civilians little more than a year 
ago. After twelve months of war the 
proportion of regulars is woefully small; 
and when any discussion on army eti- 
quette was started, it was only after pro- 
longed search that a regular could be 
discovered who would act as referee. 

‘*‘Have you ever seen our night order- 
ly try to salute the Colonel?” said 
Jackson one day. “It is too funny; 
the fellow has not the faintest idea how 
to do it.” 

‘“*Tt’s no for want of practice if he does 
not do it properly. The fellow salutes 
every second person he meets,” said 
M’Vean. ’ 

“Tt does not matter how badly of- 
ficers salute, but if you are a private 
you are hauled over the coals in no time 
in my regiment,” said Jones regret- 
fully. , 

“But an officer’s salute is not the 
same as a private’s.”’ 

“Of course it is,”’ said Jackson loft- 
ily. ‘‘It is only that officers don’t do 
it properly.” 

“‘Rubbish!”’ said M’Vean. ‘‘There 
is one salute for an officer and one for 
a private. It is not the same. It’s 
like this.’’ 

But even his demonstration failed 
to convince his critics. Jackson, who 
had been a solicitor’s clerk before he 
joined the New Army, had his critical 
faculties well developed, and he looked 
round the ward to see whose opinion 
would carry weight. O’Ryan, the ex- 
citable Irishman, had been a Fleet Street 
journalist, and knew little of the tech- 
nical side of his new profession; while 
Johnson, Viney, and Pewsey, the three 
A.S.C. men—or Ally Sloper’s Cavalry, 
as they were generally called—were 
equally ignorant. The puny Jones had 
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handled bales of linen behind the coui:- 
ter, and paid assiduous attention to 
the wants of lady customers, before 
enlisting in a London Territorial bat- 
talion and meeting the great adventure 
of his life in the fields of France, but 
his military knowledge could be ac- 
counted nil. 

Jackson was perfectly certain that 
M’Vean was wrong in his contention, 
but nevertheless he would maintain it 
with the same pertinacity which had 
finally got him into the Army. For 
M’Vean’s career had shown the value 
of pertinacity. A year ago he was 
working as an engineer on the Clyde, 
and on the outbreak of war offered him- 
self for the Navy, but was rejected ow- 
ing to bad teeth. Undaunted, he had 
the offending members removed and 
then attempted to enlist in the Royal 
Engineers, but was promptly refused 
on the ground that the teeth he pos- 
sessed were not natural but acquired. 
Fortunately he decided to make a third 
attempt—this time in a Seaforth bat- 
talion—and was accepted, and in due 
time went out to France. 

“‘T know you are wrong,” said Jack- 
son, ‘“‘Kilbride, could you settle it 
for us?”’ 

Kilbride was a fellow-countryman of 
M’Vean’s, and had been a school- 
master before volunteering for foreign 
service in a Territorial battalion on 
the outbreak of war. He was highly 
esteemed in Ward B., especially as an 
authority on spelling, and proved to be 
a convenient form of dictionary which 
was both reliable and saved the trouble 
of turning the pages. 

Kilbride looked up from his book. 

“T don’t think it matters how the 
officer salutes,”’ he said, ‘‘so long as he 
shows that he is acknowledging the 
private’s salute; but you had better 
ask Akerman—he is a regular.” 

Akerman was a stalwart 9th Lancer, 
and enjoyed the unique distinction of 


being the only regular in Ward B. He 
had not seen active service, for a be- 
nevolent Government had discovered, 
much to his disgust, that he was more 
useful training officers in England than 
charging Germans with the point of 
his lance. 

“What do you say, Akerman?”’ 
shouted Jackson, and proceeded to 
enter into the matter in dispute in 
detail, for Akerman’s deafness made it 
very difficult to be certain whether he 
was answering your question or an im- 
aginary one that he thought you had 
asked. 

“Now you do understand, don’t 
you? Is an officer’s salute the same as 
a private’s?”’ 

But Akerman’s answer was never 
given, for at that moment orderly ap- 
peared with the tea-pail, and the clock 
struck half-past four. The close-time 
for gramophones was ended. 

“Do be quiet, you fellows. What does 
it matter? Now we can fetch the rec- 
ords before those chaps in C get them,” 
said Lamb, with a sigh of anticipation. 


II. A Day In THE Warps. 


Life in the wards begins at 6 a. M., 
when all patients that are not confined 
to bed are exhorted to rise by a harassed 
orderly. They then proceed to make 
their beds according to hospital stand- 
ards, which permit neither wrinkles 
nor creases, nor loose ends on the fair 
white surface. At 7.30 orderly arrives 
with the porridge—that fruitful source 
of wit—in a large tin pail. 

“There are abscesses in the porridge 
this morning, Sister.”’ 

“‘Kilbride, how can you be so dis- 
gusting? That is no way to talk at 
meals,” said Staff Nurse M’Tavish 
disapprovingly. 

“Well, if they are not abscesses they 
are tumors,’’ maintained Kilbride. 

“‘And the stuff in our mugs is not 
tea at all. It is brown water.” 
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“I have not seen a tea-leaf since I 
have been in hospital,’ lamented Jack- 
son. 

‘“‘Because the tea is made in a boiler 
in the cookhouse, stupid, and the tea- 
leaves stay behind. Can’t you taste 
the furred inside of the boiler every 
time you drink?” exclaimed Lamb. 

‘‘Well, I’d rather see a tea-leaf, and 
then I’d have an idea what it was I was 
drinking,’”’ persisted Jackson. 

With the arrival of the eggs interest 
brightens considerably for the great- 
hearted British public delights in col- 
lecting eggs for its wounded heroes and 
despatching them to the hospitals. 
Often there is a name and address writ- 
ten on the egg, accompanied by a good 
wish: ‘‘From Betty Barnes, Todmor- 
den—hoping you will soon be well.” 
And sometimes there is a text or a pray- 
er. Occasionally there have been verses 
on the eggs— 


I send this little offering, 
And hope you’ll soon be well, 
And may it ease your suffering 
I write these lines to tell. 


Akerman was so delighted with this, 
that he kept the egg for quite a long 
time in his locker and copied the verse 
into all the Sisters’ albums which came 
his way, regardless of the fact that the 
owners of the albums were enjoying per- 
fect health at the moment. 

Jones also had an adventure with one 
of these literary eggs, but it had a less 
satisfactory ending. One morning, 
when he had been about ten days in 
hospital, he was given an egg on which 
was written in large clear writing, 
“From Aggie Watson, Rosebriar Cot- 
tage, Little Salteombe. Dear wounded 
hero, may you soon be well.’’ So Jones, 
being a practical youth, wrote the name 
and address on a piece of paper before 
setting to work to demolish the egg, 
and spent a laborious morning compos- 


ing a letter to the fair Aggie. In due 
course a letter, bearing the Little Salt- 
combe postmark, arrived for the de- 
lighted Jones, but his joy soon faded 
when he found, on opening the letter, 
that it was written by the schoolmis- 
tress, as Aggie Watson herself was only 
six years old. Not even the warmest 
thanks, and the knowledge that ‘‘Ag- 
gie will always keep the letter of one 
who has served his King and Country 
in the trenches as one of her greatest 
treasures,’’ could compensate for this 
disillusionment. 

After breakfast comes washing up, 
which is done by the patients, on behalf 
of the ward-maid, inashallowsink. A 
good deal of water escapes on to the 
floor in the process, to the intense an- 
noyance of the ward-maid, who has 
been heard to wonder audibly, ‘‘If pa- 
tients’ washing up is not more trouble 
than it is worth’’; but it is only fair to 
add, she has never shown the least de- 
sire to perform the duty herself. Wheth- 
er it is done willingly or unwillingly 
varies a good deal in different wards, 
but Ward B. always rose to the occasion 
like a man. They shared a small 
kitchen with Ward C., and used to 
wash up on alternative days, and the 
system worked well until the coming of 
Pettinger. 

“T am not going to wash up for those 
lazy chaps over in B.,’’ he remarked. 
‘‘Let them wash their ‘dishes and we 
will wash ours.” 

‘‘But they washed ours yesterday,” 
a fellow-patient reminded him. 

“‘Well, they can wash their own to- 
day. I would not set my foot inside 
their ward.” 

So forthwith time-tables had to be 
drawn up, to make sure that every pa- 
tient was performing his fair share, and 
washing up became the most terrible 
burden, as it involved the careful count- 
ing of every knife, fork, spoon, mug, 
bowl, plate, and egg-cup, in case one 
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belonging to the other ward were in- 
advertently washed. 

“Though you may be very sure that 
a fellow who takes the trouble to count 
everything he washes would take good 
care not to wash one too many,” said 
M’Vean. “He would not run any 
risks.” 

Once for a whole day a violent feud 
raged between the two wards over an 
unwashed mug found in the debatable 
ground of the sink, when Ward C. ar- 
rived with their breakfast things. Pet- 
tinger was certain it had come out of 
Ward B., and M’Vean was equally posi- 
tive that ‘‘one of those lazy beggars in 
C. had been drinking milk in the night. 
Why, they are just like so many cats 
lapping up milk all day long, and over in 
B. we never see a drop.”’ Neither side 
would claim it as their property, and 
it was not until a harassed orderly from 
Ward D. arrived in search of a missing 
mug that even partial harmony was 
restored. 

Fortunately, with the departure of 
Pettinger this division of labor was al- 
lowed to fall into abeyance, and very 
soon each ward in turn washed up their 
own things and the others as in the good 
old days. 

While washing up is going on in the 
kitchen, the ward becomes a hive of in- 
dustry, and every patient who is not 
in bed sets to work to get the ward 
in order. One scrubs the tops of the 
lockers, another polishes the tiled tops 
of the tables, and a third cleans the 
brasses; while Akerman and Jackson, 
each armed with a broom, proceed to 
sweep the ward with long rhythmic 
strokes taken in concert, to the delight 
of their fellow-patients in bed. In 
theory the ward is swept by orderly at 
6 a. M., and by the ward-maid two hours 
later; but her scrubbing duties being 
weighty, the patients are delighted to 
do it for her, while the amount of dust 
which can collect between the hours of 








6 a. mM., and 8 a. m. is one of those 
strange phenomena connected with 
hospitals. 

When the tables are ready, the floral 
decoration of the ward is begun. This 
may be simple or complex, according 
to the number and variety of the offer- 
ings sent in. On visiting days strange 
and wonderful assortments of tight 
bundles in garish colors are received, 
and have to be dealt with carefully with 
an unobtrusive pail ready at hand be- 
neath the table, where they are de- 
posited to avoid hurting the suscept- 
ibilities of the patients. Luckily pa- 
tients are not very observant, and rare- 
ly miss any particular flowers, On the 
other hand, enormous brown eard- 
board boxes of flowers are sent in by 
the kind-hearted in the town, and fre- 
quently arrive in a moribund condition; 
but these can be despatched quickly 
into the pail, for there are no feelings 
to consider, and it only remains to 
sigh for what might have been. 

“‘T reckon flowers are a nuisance,”’ 
said M’Vean, wearily one day, after 
several fruitless efforts to please the 
Staff Nurse’s artistic eye. 

“But, M’Vean, you would not like 
the ward without flowers. Think how 
bare it would be.” 

“‘T should not mind.” 

“But think of the poor men in bed. 
Don’t you know that 


Flowers to the spirits in prison are all 
they can know of the spring. 
They freshen and sweeten the wards like 
the waft of an angel's wing,” 


she quoted softly. 

“They are a nuisance,’’ M’Vean per- 
sisted, quite unmoved by the appeal 
to his higher nature. ‘You are always 
having to shift them every time there 
isa meal. They are all right growing, 
but here they are dead, and I never see 
any pleasure in watching things decay.”’ 

““What barbarians some of the men 
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are,”’ said the Staff Nurse to a colleague 
later. ‘‘They seem to have no appre- 
ciation for the beauties of nature;”’ 
and M’Vean, had he heard her, would 
have smiled. 

When the ward is in order, dressings 
are begun, and about 11 o’clock the 
doctor may be expected. During his 
visit the patients stand at their cots in 
their wonderful hospital suits, which 
some patriot devised in the early days of 
the war. These symbolize our national 
colors—brilliant blue coat and trousers, 
bright-red tie and white shirt—and are 
so noteworthy that no patient could 
hope to obtain a surreptitious drink, 
when out of bounds, without being 
identified. 

Doctors vary very much in their 
manner with the patients, and Lieuten- 
ant Burn, who was young, did not be- 
lieve in showing any undue sympathy. 
Gazing into the far distance over the 
head of the patient, he would inquire, 
“Going on all right?’”’ and pass on to 
the next one. 

‘What is the matter with you?” 
he asked Johnson, a day or two after 
he had been admitted. 

‘‘Fractured ankle, sir.”’ 

“How did you do it?’”’ 

“‘T trod on a piece of bread.”’ 

““A piece of what?”’ 

“Bread, sir.” 

‘You mean a crust.” 

‘‘No, sir; bread. We were drawing 
rations in camp at 6.30 in the morning, 
and I stepped back suddenly, and fell 
to the ground.” 

“This man,” said Lieutenant Burn 
in an incisive voice, turning to the Head 
Sister, ‘‘says he fractured his ankle 
by treading on a piece of bread.”’ 

‘‘But,”’ asked the Head Sister in a 
shocked voice, ‘‘what was bread doing 
strewn on the ground? It must have 
been a very wasteful camp.” 

“Let me look at your ankle’; and 
when the back splint and voluminous 


swathings were removed and the ankle 
exposed to view, Lieutenant Burn ex- 
claimed, ‘‘This ankle is no more frac- 
tured than the other one. We'll 
have him walking about in no time,” 
and poor Johnson remained a fallen 
prophet in the ward from that time 
forth. 

Pewsey, the next patient, had an 
irresistible aversion to staying in bed, 
and rising stealthily in the middle of 
the night to perambulate the ward, had 
succeeded in bursting open a deep-seat- 
ed wound in his back from which the 
stitches had just been removed. 

“Tt will have to be sewn up again,”’ 
said Lieutenant Burn gloomily; ‘‘it 
has all broken open.”’ 

‘“‘T won’t go back to the tailor’s shop,” 
said Pewsey bitterly. ‘‘It nearly killed 
me last time. I had no sleep for six 
nights after it.’’ 

“Tf I say you are to go to the op- 
erating theatre, you will go,’’ remarked 
Lieutenant Burn. ‘‘While you are un- 
der my care I have to do the best I 
ean for you.” 

“‘T don’t care,’ said Pewsey; ‘‘I will 
stay in bed until I am carried out in a 
coffin before I’ll go back to the tailor’s 
shop.”’ 

Lieutenant Burn ignored this con- 
tumely, and passed on to Viney, who 
instantly assumed the shark-like look 
he reserved for doctors. ‘‘How are you 
today?’”’ 

“‘Not so well, sir; rather a pain in 
my back,”’ and he stood with legs apart 
and hands placed lugubriously on the 
lower regions of his spine. This was a 
sudden malady, for half an hour before 
Viney had been bending over a game 
of bowls as eagerly as any one. 

**A little gentle massage, I think. 
And how is your throat?”’ 

“T think I could eat a little chicken,”’ 
said Viney, with a sidelong look at 
Lieutenant Burn. 

‘‘And he has gone and got himself 
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put on chicken, when he has only been 
in the army a fortnight, and I’ve spent 
weeks in the trenches and no one has 
ever put me on chicken,” said the in- 
fantile Jones pathetically. 

“‘And you?” said Lieutenant Burn 
to Roper, a sturdy Berkshire giant, 
who was constantly complaining that 
his eyes gave him troub.e. 

‘““Me eyes be bad today,” he said. 
‘‘Sometimes I sees double, and some- 
times I sees nothing at all.’”’ 

‘‘How do you see double? Is it this 
way ‘or that?” asked Lieutenant Burn, 
placing his hands first vertically and 
then horizontally. 

“‘T can’t rightly say,’’ mumbled: Roper 
‘‘Sometimes it is one way and some- 
times the other.”’ 

‘‘A most curious case,” said Lieuten- 
ant Burn in a sceptical voice as he en- 
tered the next ward. 

“T notice you read the paper every 
evening, Roper,” said Kilbride, as soon 
as the doctor and nurses had vanished 
through the door. ‘‘I suppose as you 
see double you must see two newspapers, 
but I notice you always manage to take 
hold of the right one.”’ 

After the doctor’s visit the patients 
are at liberty to wander about the 
grounds as they please until one o’clock, 
which is the dinner hour. Staff Nurse 
M’Tavish served the dinners in the 
ward kitchen, with the aid of the or- 
derly and probationer. 

“Run and get the soup-ladle, Nurse,” 
she said, on arriving on the scene of 
action. ‘‘And, Orderly, remember, in 
future I want mugs for the soup and 
bowls for the pudding.” 

So Orderly had to hasten in search 
of twenty-three mugs and pile them in 
the best order possible on the kitchen 
table. Unfortunately only twenty 
were forthcoming, and it was only after 
exhaustive search that the missing three 
were discovered on the bathroom shelf, 
where a careful patient had placed them 





to dry, after branding them in black 
enamel with large capital B.’s—the 
hall-mark of the ward—earlier in the 
morning. 

At this juncture the worried orderly 
discovered that Ward B. had omitted 
the formality of laying the table. All 
the able-bodied patients had forgotten 
the flight of time in the grounds, and 
the bed patients, like true philosophers, 
had resigned themselves to the inev- 
itable. Akerman and Jackson dashed 
backwards and forwards to collect the 
necessary plates and cutlery, and just 
as Staff Nurse M’Tavish grasped the 
limp white steak, which constituted 
Jones’s fish dinner, she discovered that 
there were no plates. 

‘‘Nurse, where are the plates?’ she 


‘ 
cried in excusable anger, for the limp 


body was bending to breaking-point. 
The plates involved considerable de- 
lay, for no dry heat being available, 
some ingenious spirit devised the bril- 
liant, if wasteful, plan of warming them 
with running water from the hot-water 
tap during the three-quarters of an hour 
the ward-maid was away for her dinner. 
Each plate had thus to be dried sep- 
arately, and when at last they were 
ready, Nurse M’Tavish’s anger had 
considerably increased. 

“Who has been spilling water?’’ she 
cried, looking in at the door of Ward B. 

For the patients in their frantic efforts 
to repair their previous neglect had over- 
turned two vases of flowers. 

““Are you children that you cannot 
move a table without upsetting the 
flowers?”’ ‘3 

The special diets of fish and chicken 
being distributed first, it remained for 
patients bearing the cryptic sign ‘‘ Ord. 
D. H.” on their charts to be served. 
This being interpreted reads, ‘‘ Ordinary 
Dining Hall,’”’ and consists of an ex- 
cellent meal of meat, two vegetables, 
and pudding, all on a liberal scale. 
Indeed patients who grumble at their 
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fare in these hospitals must be very 
difficult to please, for it is both bounti- 
ful and excellent. 

While dinner is in progress the order- 
ly officer, heralded by a sergeant, makes 
hisround. This is never a very popular 
duty amongst the young doctors, partly 
because it entails a great deal of run- 
ning up and down stairs, when it would 
be pleasanter to sit quietly down to 
one’s own dinner, and partly because 
it is very difficult not to appear ridi- 
culous when certain incidents occur. 

Lieutenant Burn, who was a great 
stickler for etiquette, had just rebuked 
Akerman, whose deafness prevented 
him from hearing footsteps, for failing 
to stand at attention at his approach, 
when one of those unpleasant little in- 
cidents which fall to the lot of orderly 
officers occurred. 

“Orderly Officer, any complaints?” 
said the sergeant as they entered Ward 
Cc. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Pettinger, drawing 
forth an egg which he had concealed in 
his soap-dish since breakfast time. 
‘Smell this egg, sir,” and he proceeded 
to thrust the offensive object under the 
lieutenant’s nose. 

“Really,”’ said Lieutenant Burn to his 
wife later in the day, ‘‘the men are 
sometimes positively childish in the way 
they behave. Today when I was 
doing my round as orderly officer, one 
fellow thrust a disgusting egg right un- 
der my nose, and another stood up and 
complained that he had had to drink 
his tea at breakfast out of a jam jar as 
there were not sufficient mugs. I call 
it puerile.’’ 

The afternoons in hospital are given 
up to amusement. All patients who 
‘have the doctor’s permission go for 
motor rides once or twice a week, and 
these joy-rides are so popular that a 
register has to be kept and the names 
taken in strict rotation to make sure 
that all have the same chance. Very 
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often the drive includes a tea-party at 
which the wounded are received with 
great honor, and the least shy are in- 
duced by their host and hostess to 
narrate their experiences ‘‘out there.’ 
O’Ryan always shone at these enter- 
tainments, as his Celtic imagination 
enabled him to paint the horrors of war 
in vivid colors, and fully compensated 
for the trifling drawback that he had not 
yet left his native shores. The dreari- 
ness of life in the trenches, the long 
nights, the percussion of the great shells 
which shook the ground, were made 
grim realities by the shameless O’Ryan, 
and kind-hearted ladies would wander 
about the hospital inquiring for “‘that 
poor young Irishman who had such 
terrible experiences out there.’’ Mean- 
while his fellow-guests would sit silent 
but closely observant, never missing a 
detail, so that on their return they 
could describe to the Ward ‘“‘how many 
lies old O’Ryan told today.” After 
tea gramophones are permitted by the 
authorities, and the wards are filled 
with the mingled strains of Caruso, 
‘Why do they call me Archibald?’ and 
‘‘Land of Hope and Glory,’’—all three 
equally beloved by the patients. Once 
Ward B. enjoyed a crowded hour of 
glorious life, when it had the good for- 
tune to secure two gramophones on the 
same evening, and worked them both 
without intermission—one usually a few 
bars ahead of the other—tandem fash- 
ion, as it were, until the Staff Nurse’s 
nerves gave way under the strain, and 
she ordered the removal of the lesser 
instrument. 

So the patients had to content them~ 
selves with one gramophone, worked 
with unabated zest and incaleulably 
short breathing-spaces, as they used to 
do before the chance of a lifetime came. 
At seven o’clock supper arrives in the 
form of cocoa and bread-and-butter, 
but the devotees of the gramophone 
pay little heed to the interruption. 
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“Those lazy beggars in C. are sure 
to have the gramophone tomorrow,” 
said Lamb, ‘‘so do let us make the 
most of it.’ 

‘“We could have every record three 
times over if we were quick,’ added 
Pewsey. ‘‘Do put on ‘Land of Hope 
and Glory.’”’ 

‘‘And don’t throw the needles about 
on the bread-and-butter plate,” ex- 
claimed M’Vean. ‘I nearly swallowed 
one just now.” 

“No, you can’t have it tonight,” 
cried the Ward with one voice, as the 
form of Pettinger appeared in the door- 
way. ‘‘It is our turn, and we shall not 
have finished before eight o’clock. 

For a statutory by-law of the hos- 
pital forbids the playing of gramophones 
after 8 p.m. At that hour they are de- 
posited—out of reach of temptation— 
in the Sister’s Duty Room for the night. 
At 9 p. M. comes lights out, and the day 
in the wards is over. 


III. Tue Royatu Visit. 


Lieutenant Burn entered the ward 
one morning with his usual aloof air, 
and gazing over the heads of the pa- 
tients into the far distance, remarked 
casually— 

“The King and Queen are coming 
this afternoon.” 

This electric spark generated a pow- 
erful current, and in a moment the 
ward became the scene of unprecedented 
activity. M’Vean hastened to find 
Orderly’s tin of metal polish to give the 
brass-bound edges of the table a thor- 
ough cleaning, while Orderly himself 
was sternly adjured to dust the tops 
of the doors and a window-ledge which 
had hitherto escaped detection since the 
hospital opened. Fatigue parties were 
told off to spring-clean the bathroom 
and scrub the pantry, while even Viney, 
the idle man of the ward, was so carried 
away by the tide of activity around him, 





that he found himself vigorously polish- 
ing the tiled tops of the ward tables 
before he realized what he was doing. 

Staff Nurse M’Tavish and her proba- 
tioner flew round the ward striving to 
bring the beds into a state of absolute 
perfection, and patients were ordered 
to tidy their lockers at all costs. 

“Yours is just like a bookstall, Kil- 
bride,” remarked Staff Nurse M’Tavish 
in a tone of disgust. ‘‘You must get 
rid of some of those books.” 

Kilbride, who had been a schoolmas- 
ter in Dundee in the long distant days 
before the war, accepted the rebuke 
meekly, and spent a fruitless half-hour 
in endeavoring to compress his books 
into a smaller compass. 

“T suppose it is regarded as a crime 
for a British soldier to be a book-lover,”’ 
he remarked wearily. 

“Tt is a foolish thing to have so many 
boeks in hospital,” rejoined Staff Nurse 
M’Tavish with her customary good 
sense. ‘‘And, Viney, you cannot have 
all those bottles in your locker. Throw 
some away at once.” 

So the unlucky Viney wrestled with 
a miscellaneous assortment of the hair- 
washes, unguents, pomades, and scent- 
bottles in which his soul delighted, un- 
til, in despair, he conceived the brilliant 
idea of making them into a brown- 
paper parcel. This he deposited, as 
the only hiding place available, in the 
empty ward grate, which was concealed 
from public view by a skillful arrange- 
ment of screens, and there it remained 
until half an hour later it was drawn 
forth by an indignant Staff Nurse. 

“Who has dared to put a parcel in 
the grate?’’ she asked in a tone of fury. 
“Why, the Queen might have looked 
behind the screen, and then what would 
she have thought?” 

The miscreant Viney was made to 
remove it forthwith, and as a last re- 
sort prevailed upon the ward-maid to 
take it home with her, and leave it 











there until the Royal visit was over and 
life became normal again. 

Meanwhile dinner was hurried over 
in record time, the patients hardly 
noting any inequalities, imaginary or 
otherwise, in the distribution of food, 
which usually formed the staple topic 
of conversation. 

“T wonder what I must say if the 
King asks me how I am getting on,” 
said Jones in a worried tone. 

“You must say ‘Quite well, Sir, but 
better still if the doctor would put me 
on stout,’’’ rejoined the incorrigible 
Lamb. 

“T hope it won’t be like the hospital 
my brother was in,” said M’Vean, 
“‘where they expected a visit from the 
King every day for a week, and every 
day the patients were put into clean 
clothes in honor of it, and in the end he 
never came.” 

“‘And they had all that trouble for 
nothing,”’ said Viney in a sympathetic 
tone. Every one smiled, for Viney’s 
objection to clean clothes was well 
known to be deep-rooted. 

At two o’clock the outer gates of the 
hospital were closed. All leave for 
doctors and nurses was cancelled, and 
patients about to depart to convales- 
cent homes, already in the full glory 
of their khaki uniforms, were told they 
must wait in the grounds until the royal 
visit was over. 

“If my things are anything like as 
much creased as yours, I shall refuse to 
go out in them,” said Akerman, the 
stalwart 9th Lancer, who prided him- 
self on belonging to the smartest regi- 
ment in the Service, looking at the bun- 
dle Johnson had just drawn from the 
pack store. 

“Tf they will disinfect them, what 
can one do? These were quite new and 


uncreased when I put them in.” 

For by an immutable law all cloth- 
ing, even if issued brand-new on the eve 
of departure from a hospital in France, 
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has to be stoved when it reaches Enge- 
lish soil. 

‘Of course it does not matter so much 
for you, being an Army Service man. 
In Ally Sloper’s Cavalry it might per- 
haps pass muster, but if you were in a 
smart cavalry regiment you would not 
be able to wear them,” added Akerman, 
with a look of contempt. 

‘You are jealous because you have 
to go on wearing your old blue hospital 
suit,” retorted the unfortunate Johnson. 

‘“‘Hoots, mon!” said Kilbride, ‘you 
should wear a kilt, and every one would 
think you had got it creased serving 
your King and Country in the trench- 


” 


es. 

‘Run and get an iron, Nurse,” said 
Staff Nurse M’Tavish, when she saw 
the luckless Johnson’s kit. ‘These 
trousers will never do.” 

There was only one iron in the block, 
and that was about the size usually as- 
sociated with Mrs. Ewing’s ‘A Flat Iron 
for a Farthing,’ and the iron being very 
small and the gas-ring very large, what 
Orderly said when he took it off the 
fire, at the request of Nurse M’Tavish, 


' had perhaps better not be recorded. 


Anyhow, he let it fall on the floor. But 
a strong will can overcome almost in- 
superable difficulties, and by dint of 
skill and perseverance Nurse M’Tav- 
ish succeeded in transforming John- 
son’s trousers into something resembling 
human attire. 

Just as three o’clock struck there was 
a rushing of feet, a sudden stampede, 
and the news went forth that the King 
and Queen had arrived. 

‘‘Remember, you must all stand at 
attention by your beds when their 
Majesties enter the ward,” said the 
anxious Staff Nurse. 

“‘Shure, how are we to stand at at- 
tention when we are lying in our cots?” 
asked O’Ryan. ‘Is it putting our heels 
together and our arms to our sides we 
will be?” . 
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“Tt will be barrack-room order,” 
said Akerman, shifting wearily from 
one foot to the other, as he looked at 
the ordered perfection around him, 
while the afternoon wore slowly away 
as the King and Queen visited the vari- 
ous blocks and wards in the hospital. 
Ward B. came near the end. 

“‘It seems so splendid,’ said Head 
Sister Grayson, ‘‘that all these hospitals 
should have sprung up in England, 
ready to hand as it were, in the hour of 
her need.” 

“It shows that half of these schools 
and workhouses were never really need- 
ed, or how could they do without them 
now? Many must have been: half 
empty, and only existed to provide the 
matrons with salaries,’ argued Kil- 
bride. 

‘Kilbride, it is very wrong of you to 
speak like that. The poor inmates 
from this institution have had to go to 
live in cottages and be looked after by 
the more able-bodied amongst them.”’ 

“But that is just what I am saying,”’ 
persisted Kilbride; ‘‘if the more able- 
bodied can look after the infirm now, 
why were they ever looked after them- 
selves?’”’ 

“Perhaps you do not know that 
seven of the poor old things have died,”’ 
murmured a sympathetic nurse, who 
was listening to the discussion. ‘Just 
from the shock of being moved. They 
loved their own little rooms in this 
workhouse, and have truly given their 
lives for the welfare of the soldiers.”’ 

“In Scotland,’’ maintained Kilbride, 
‘‘we don’t need such large workhouses, 
because a man’s relations look after 
him when he is infirm, and he is not put 
in a poorhouse, just because no one 
wants to be bothered with him. We 
don’t have all these exorbitant poor- 
rates either, because the able-bodied 
are made to work.” 

“‘T don’t know anything about poor 
laws in Scotland,” said the Head Sister, 


“but I think it is beautiful to know that 
in England at least the poor are cared 
for in their old age, and pass the twi- 
light of their days amidst pleasant sur- 
roundings.”’ 

“Yet you find that the self-respecting 
poor would sooner starve than go to 
the workhouse.”’ 

“That is the survival of prejudice,”’ 
replied the Head Sister. ‘‘ Besides, old 
age pensions have fostered their notions 
of independence, and they prefer to 
scrape along on a few shillings a week, 
half-starved, in wretched unsanitary 
surroundings.” ; 

‘While the workhouses have to be 
kept going to provide a raison d’etre 
for the staff.’’ 

‘Kilbride, I won’t have you speak- 
ing in that cynical way. It is very 
wrong to argue about matters of which 
you know nothing. No women are 
doing better work than the matrons 
and nurses in our workhouse infirmaries 
which are often models of what hos- 
pitals should be. I should like to know 
if you have ever seen an infirmary.”’ 

Before Kilbride had time to answer, 
a murmur ran along, the King and 
Queen could be seen leaving Block V. 
and would be in Ward B. in another 
moment. Instantly the patients stood 
in statuesque attitudes by their cots, 
while the nurses grouped themselves in 
their prearranged places. The _ sus- 
pense grew breathless. The air itself 
seemed to quiver with suppressed ex- 
citement. Slowly footsteps were heard 
approaching; at last the great moment 
had come. The King and Queen were 
standing in the doorway.” 

‘How nice the flowers look,’ said 
her Majesty, and the group continued 
on its way to inspect the Pack Store. 

“‘And they never came into the ward 
after all,”’ was the universal murmur. 

“‘Ward B. always gets left out.’ 

“I gave my knives an extra clean in 
ease the Queen happened to look in- 
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side the knife-box,”’ lamented the ward- 
maid. ‘‘And they did look lovely.” 
“Old Rotten might have left his 
parcel in the grate after all,’’ added 
Lamb; ‘‘no one would have seen it.’ 
But the excitement of the day was 
by no means over. Every one rushed 
out into the ground, which became a 
living sea of Sisters, Staff Nurses, pro- 
bationers, patients resplendent in khaki 
and patients resigned in hospital blue. 
The royal car was surrounded and be- 
came the center of much photographic 
effort. It was so much easier to take 
than their Majesties, as it remained 
stationary. 
Presently the King and Queen re- 
appeared, after inspecting the Pack 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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Store, and entered their car, which 
forced its way with difficulty to the 
gates of the hospital, closely surround- 
ed on all sides by a seething crowd of 
enthusiasts. At last, amidst resound- 
ing cheers, their Majesties drove away. 

“‘Then,”’ said Lieutenant Burn, when 
narrating the events of the day to his 
wife, ‘‘we all hurried back, as fast as 
we could, to the officers’ mess, feeling 
just ready for the Al tea which had 
been prepared for the King and Queen, 
which they had no time to take; and 
you can imagine our feelings when we 
reached the room to find everything 
gone—a stupid fool of an orderly had 
cleared it all away.” 


(To be concluded.) 





BARBARA LYNN. 


By Emity JENKINSON. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE SISTERS. 


Lucey was still lying fast asleep in 
bed. Barbara called softly, ‘‘ Lucy, 
Lucy,”’ but there was no reply. Then 
she laid her hand upon the sleeper’s 
breast. Some hands have a power to 
thrill the spirit of those they touch. 
Such power had Barbara Lynn’s. 

Lucy stirred. She opened her eyes, 
and saw her sister bending over her, 
with hair unbound and glistening like 
a misty golden cloud. 

“Tf I were on my death-bed,”’ she 
murmured, ‘‘I should be fancying thee 
an angel out of heaven.’ 

Barbara smiled slowly. 

“Tt’s time you were waking,”’ she re- 
plied, and began to gather up her long 
locks, pleating them round her head. 

Lucy flung back the coverlet, and 
drew her knees up to her chin. 

““You’ve a black, black heart, Bar- 
bara Lynn, though you’ve the face of a 
holy saint,’’ she replied. ‘‘I believe 


you get a lot of pleasure out of waking 
me up in the morning. I was dream- 
ing such heavenly dreams—all about 
grapes!”’ 

She shook her hair, which was black 
and glossy as a raven’s wing, but her 
eyes, like Barbara’s, were blue. All 
her movements were swift and decisive, 
for her spirit was made ‘of quicksilver. 

“*You’ve an earthly mind,” she added. 

Barbara knotted a kerchief round her 
head, and glanced at a tiny mirror hang- 
ing on the wall. A flickering rushlight 
vied with the gray dawn to show the 
face reflected there. She sighed aud- 
ibly. . 

““You’re about right,” she said. 
think it’s clod-bound.”’ 

Lucy drew a curl between her lips, 
meditating upon her sister’s reply. 

‘““Where are you going?”’ she asked; 
“to Ketel’s Parlor?”’ 

“Not just now. I promised to help 
the hind with a rough bit of ploughing— 
that high field where we are going tc 
plant potatoes. It’s too steep for old 
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Jan Straw to lead the horses there. 
He fell down yesterday! Poor Jan! 
he’ll never work no more.” 

The sisters were silent as they thought 
of the old man, hardly so intelligent as 
the wild creatures of the woods and 
fells, but faithful to the last drop of 
his blood. 

“T think he’ll be glad to die,’’ said 
Lucy. 

A faint flush swept up Barbara’s face. 

‘‘He’s dust,” she replied, ‘‘and he’s 
going back to the dust he came from, 
like a little cloud raised by the wind. 
What has he ever had in life to make 
him want to live?”’ 

Lucy sank back upon her pillows, 
and clasped her hands behind her head. 
It was not often that Barbara spoke bit- 
terly. 

“And you!” she said. ‘‘You’ve 
never a chance, either. You might be 
a man for the work you do.” 

“T was meant for a man when I was 
made so tall and strong,’’ answered the 
girl, with a note of pride in her voice, 
and a straightening of her figure. 

‘‘Nay, nay, there’s not a man in the 
dale, nor in the country round, that 
can hold a candle to thee.” 

“Then I’s neither fish, flesh nor fowl, 
for there’s not a woman as tall or strong, 
unless it be yon great creature we saw 
at the show.” 

Lucy gazed at her sister with critical 
eyes. 

“‘You’ll look finely, like a queen, 
when you get the crown Old Camomile 
promised thee, the day he told your 
stars,’ she said. 

Barbara moved towards the door, 
carrying her clogs in her hand. 

‘‘Don’t forget it’s time you were up,”’ 
she replied. Not even to her sister 
would she acknowledge that the proph- 
ecy gave‘an interest to her life. 

But Lucy would not be repressed. 

‘Perhaps a lord will ride by some day, 
and marry you, Barbara. Who knows?” 


The girl paused with her fingers on 
the latch. 

“His horse would stick in the mud of 
the bridle path like a fly in a glue-pot. 
He’d never get so far as Greystones. 
You’re a silly wench, Lucy. Lords 
don’t come looking for wives among 
peasant lasses.’ 

Lucy gurgled with laughter, which she 
stifled under the quilt for fear of waking 
her great-grandmother. 

“What a sober old maid you are, 
Barbara,” she said. ‘‘Do you never 
dream?’’ 

The door shut with a soft snick—her 
sister had gone. 

For a while longer Lucy lay still, 
gazing at the rushlight as it burnt 
dimmer and the daylight increased. 
She wondered what life held in store for 
Barbara and herself. The present was 
not without its excitements. but towards 
the future she turned longing eyes—the 
future, hidden by a golden cloud, which 
some day would fade away, disclosing 
undreamed of joys. 

Then she got slowly out of bed. Her 
toilet was not a simple affair like her 
sister’s. Along a shelf stood a row of 
little green jars and bottles, containing 
balms. and salves and scented waters. 
The sun might tan Barbara’s face and 
bleach her hair to the color of ripe corn; 
rain and wind and frost might redden 
and cut her hands, but Lucy’s cheeks 
were always satin smooth, and her curls 
black and glistening. She tempted her 
sister with ointment made from cow- 
slips, with distilled rose-water, and balm 
of elder-flowers—all the sweetest odors 
that ever perfumed woodland air were 
concentrated into those green phials— 
but she tempted in vain. Barbara 
laughed. There were the cows to milk, 
the sheep to herd, hoeing and weeding 
and seed-sowing to do; what time had 
she for such fanglements? 

The eastern clouds were rosy with the 
rays of the rising sun when Lucy stole 
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downstairs and opened the kitchen door. 
The four-poster stood with its curtains 
closed like an Arab’s tent in lonely 
gloom. The girl shivered as she looked 
at it. The thought of the old woman 
lying within took all the brightness 
from her eyes and the lightness from her 
step. She was afraid of her great- 
grandmother as of something unknown. 
What right had anyone so old to be still 
among the living? Her place was with 
the dead, with the men and women 
whose names had become a faint mem- 
ory in the dale, but who were to her 


personalities, that she had touched and . 


handled. Lucy’s mother had died when 
she was a baby, and the grim old fig- 
ure, that sometimes rocked her cradle, 
had filled her infant mind with fear. 
Now that she had grown to woman- 
hood the fear remained, though she 
hid it under a gay and careless demeanor. 
Still, the shadow of her great-grand- 
mother fell like a blight on Lucy’s life. 

She tiptoed to the fireplace and soon 
had the smouldering turf in a glow. 
Then opening the outer door and step- 
ping out into the sunlight, she filled 
the kettle at the spring. It was a fair 
morning. The chorus of birds had 
ceased and busy feathered things were 
marketing among the sprouting green 
of the beck-side. Far away up the dale 
she saw the red cows move, and knew 
that Barbara was somewhere near, 
driving them to new pastures... Thun- 
dergay was still swathed with smoke- 
like mists, rolling upwards in the breeze, 
and gradually disclosing gray precipices, 
and slaty screes, with here and there 
patches of emerald, where the young 
ferns were beginning to spring, and high- 
er up, wide fields of snow. Lucy paused 
to pluck a cluster of primroses, and place 
them in her hair. But she was startled 
by a cough from a stunted tree near. 
Among its gnarled roots crouched a 
little figure, wrapped in a sack to keep 
itself warm. . 
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“Oh, it’s you, Jan!’’ said Lucy. ‘‘I 
thought you were a sheep coughing. 
You should have stayed in bed today 
and taken a rest.” 

The creature raised a pair of watery 
eyes to her face, then dropped them. 

‘“‘T’s always gotten up at dawn,’’ was 
the reply. 

‘But it’s so cold!” 

Again the pale eyes were raised and 
dropped. 

‘*Verra cold,”’ 

“You must come to the kitchen.” 

“Nay.” 

Lucy laid her fingers upon his with- 
ered hand. 

“Come and get warm,” she entreat- 
ed. ‘‘I’ve gotsuch a grand fire burning.” 

The old man made no reply, but kept 
his gaze upon her slender fingers. At 
last his voice came slowly, as though 
he were drawing up something from the 
dark well of his memory. 

‘‘Onced I seed a hand like yourn, 
onced, long ago. I’s forgotten when, 
but I minds the hand.”’ 

‘‘Come,”’ said Lucy. 

He rose painfully and crawled by her 
side. But at the kitchen door he held 
back. 

‘*Nay,’’ he repeated. 

“Why?” 

“T must work.” 

‘‘Rubbish,” said Lucy, scornfully, 
and again she laid her hand upon his. 
“*You’ve been working all your life, 
you can have a rest now. Let the new 
hind, Tom, do what’s to be done.’’ 

The old man stared anew at her 
fingers. 

“‘I minds where I saw that hand,” 
he said, ‘‘it was outside a white winding 
sheet . . . long ago.”’ 

Lucy tried to draw him into the kitch- 
en, but he was obstinate, and afraid of 
Mistress Lynn. - 

“‘T’ll go and feed the chickens,’”’ he 
mumbled, and shuffled away round the 
end of the house. 
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Lucy looked after him sadly, then 
returned to her work. As she was shak- 
ing the sheepskin rug a coin fell out of 
it and lay glittering upon the ground. 
Picking it up with an exclamation of 
surprise, she turned it over and over. 
It was a sovereign. For some minutes 
she stood with her brows knit and her 
blue eyes darkening as thought took 
shape. The coin was her great-grand- 
mother’s, there could be no doubt of 
it. Lucey had always had suspicions 
about the locked cupboard of the bride- 
wain, which she had never seen opened. 
Now she knew something was hidden 
there—money most likely, perhaps many 
more coins like the one she had found, 
perhaps bags of them. If one could be 
lost without a hue and cry being raised 
for it, they must be as plentiful as 
blackberries. 

What should she do? Should she 
keep it? Was it not her due, consider- 
ing the way she worked and yet re- 
ceived no recompense? The temp- 
tation to put the coin in her pocket 
was strong, and she thought longingly 
of the many pretty things it would buy. 
Then she spurned the suggestion. She 
remembered Jan Straw, whose life 
had been bought for a few pounds and 
a sup of porridge; she saw Barbara 
wearing out her strong young life upon 
the fells; she thought of herself, drudg- 
ing from daylight to day-darkening. 
The bitterness of it set her teeth on edge. 
She looked again at the yellow coin, 
and it seemed to have taken upon it 
a tinge of blood. 

Then the curtain rings of the bed 

ngled, and turning around, she saw 
at her great-grandmother was sit- 
ng up, looking at her. 

Lucy might fear the old woman, 
but she was not lacking in courage 
when the moment called for it. She 
balanced the coin upon her thumb- 
nail, spun it into the air, and caught 
t as it fell. 


“See what I’ve found,” she said. 

Mistress Lynn stared at the shining 
thing, lying on the girl’s palm. 

‘“‘Where didst get it?’ she asked 
sharply. 

“*At the end of the rainbow.” 

“Rainbow! fiddlesticks! Give it to 
me.” 

Lucy dropped the coin into the out- 
stretched hand without a word. But 
she stood looking down, her eyes fierce 
and more like the old woman’s than 
Barbara’s were, although in face and 
figure there was no other resemblance. 

‘Where didst get it?” again asked 
Mistress Lynn. 

“Tt fell out of the rug.” 

“Ah! I sold some sheep to a man 
from the South yesterday. I thought 
he had paid me short money—they’re 
such cheats in the South! Well, well, 
it must have dropped out of his hand. 
Thee shall have a shilling come Good 
Friday, Lucy.” 

“A shilling!”” Lucy was scornful, 
‘a shilling!” 

Mistress Lynn looked narrowly at 
her great-granddaughter. Between the 
girl and her little love was lost. 

“What ails thee at a shilling? It’s 
over much when I come to think of it. 
Thee shall have sixpence. That’s 
enough for a young lass to spend on 
fallals.”’ 

“‘I wonder at you, I wonder at you, 
great-grandmother,” exclaimed Lucy. 
“I wonder at you hoarding up the 
money, and you so old.” 

““Wouldst like to see me play ducks 
and drakes with it in the beck?’’ 

Lucy tossed her head impatiently. 

‘“‘Why do you keep Barbara and me 
penniless?’’ she asked. 

“I feed you well and clothe you 
warm—what more dost need?” 

‘*Barbara,’’ began Lucy, but the old 
woman interrupted her. 

“What’s Barbara complaining 
about?” 
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‘‘Barbara never complains. But I 
know she’s heart-sick for something 
better than a lone life on the fells.” 

“Tf she’s sweethearting,” said Mis- 
tress Lynn, “‘if she’s taken up with a 
lad, I’s naught to say against it,’’ for 
the old woman thought that the serv- 
ices of a young strong man would be 
of great value now that Jan Straw was 
past work. 

“‘Sweethearting!”’ replied Lucy. 
learning Barbara’s after!”’ 

‘‘Learning! Hasn’t she enough learn- 
ing for any lass, and more than most? 
Doesn’t she ken the lift like the palm 
of her hand, and the dales and fells bet- 
ter than her ten toes?” 

“It’s book-learning Barbara wants.”’ 

“‘Book-learning! I don’t hold with 
book-learning. Hark to me, great-grand- 
daughter. You’ll be a good lass, and 
when I’s gone there'll be a nice little 
sum put by for you and your sister. 
Now, see to your work; the porridge is 
burning,”’ and the old woman sniffed 
the air disdainfully. 

“Oh,” said Lucy, with a shrug of her 
shoulders, ‘‘Mickle Crags will have 
buried us all by then—you and me and 
Barbara and the money, all in one 
grave.”’ 

‘‘Hold thy tongue,” replied the old 
woman calmly, but with such an edge 
to her words that Lucy kept her peace. 

Later in the day Lucy went up the 
dale to find Barbara. She eagerly 
drank in the sunlight. It comforted 
her like a cup of sweet wine. From 
the mosses of the beck-side, where she 
followed the cattle road, a whispering 
could be heard as of life—innumerable, 
and infinitesimal—waking to activity 
after its long winter sleep. Bees were 
buzzing; birds were mating; the vil- 
lage geese, in charge of a goose-girl, 
were being driven to their feeding 
grounds; Tom, the new hind, with a 
boy to drive the horses, was ploughing 
jn a steep field; and Jan Straw was 


“Tt’s 


gathering rushes. Everything was up 
and active. 

The dale in which Greystones was 
situated wound into the heart of Thun- 
dergay. On the right rose Nab Head 
—a grey bastion streaked with little 
streams trickling from the melting 
snows, and now all aglitter in the sun. 
On the left, gloomy as its name, hung 
Darkling Crag. The dale lay between 
like a green lizard, basking in the warm 
light. It was green with marsh- 
mosses, and soon would be yellow with 
king-cups. Lucy sang to herself as 
she climbed upward: 


‘‘Oh! have you found my golden ball? 
And have you come to set me free? 

Or have you come to see me hanging 
On the gallows tree?” 


There was no smile upon her face, 
but her eyes were wistful. She was 
hoping that Joel Hart would soon find 
a golden ball and come to set her free, 
before Greystones, and the tyrannical 
old woman there, had robbed her life 
of its youth and sweetness. She was 
just twenty, and panting to spread her. 
wings and fly away. She turned round 
to look at her home. 

It was the most solitary of habita- 
tions. About it hung an atmosphere 
of old forgotten things. It had a tragic 
air as though its past, by some strange 
process, were still in being. Even 
on a golden afternoon such as this, it 
could not exorcise the grey spirit that 
haunted it—the spirit of the ancient 
grey stones of which it was built. The 
slates were green with moss: the drip- 
stone was feathered with weeds which, 
before long, would belt it with a flowery 
garland: soon the great sycamores 
would burst into leaf; but even then 
the house would keep its gloom. It 
was a fitting habitation for Mistress 
Annas Lynn, who was nearly a hun- 
dred years old. 

Lucy turned her eyes away from it, 
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and looked at the mountain at the head 
of the dale, down whose sides the 
streams slid in thin white lines to fall 
with many a rainbow cascade into 
Swirtle Tarn, lying at its feet, blue as 
a violet. Thundergay dominated the 
dale. Its jagged peaks soared high 
above the fells around. It was the 
birthplace of eagles, mists and storms; 
and it was also the nurse of her sister 
Barbara. 

Her mind turned to Barbara. 

If Lucy ever visualized such abstract 
ideas as goodness, integrity, and jus- 
tice, she saw them under the living 
form of her sister. Joel Hart she loved; 
Barbara she worshiped. With Joel 
she stood on an equality—he was as 
humanly imperfect as she—but Bar- 
bara stood on a mountain height, a 
great, grand figure, with a great, grand 
heart, sublime in her magnanimity, im- 
movable as granite among the storms 
of her world. 

She felt, too, that it was among the 
mountains that Barbara found her 
secret inspiration and strength. Since 
childhood she had spent the greater 
part of her life upon Thundergay, and, 
though it had been a rough nurse, beat- 
ing her with winds like scorpions, 
training her by hunger and cold and 
weariness, yet she loved it still, but it 
had made her silent. 

Lucy did not put her thoughts into 
these words, but she felt them, never- 
theless. 

She now left the cattle road, and 
followed a sheep track round Swirtle 
Tarn. A shoulder of Thundergay 
seemed to block her way, but the track 
wound in and out of knowes and hol- 
lows, and led her at last through a gap 
where she looked down upon a scene 
of pastoral beauty. A lawn of velvet 
grass lay by the margin of the tarn, 
dotted with sheep and a few lambs— 
the firstlings of the flock. It sloped 
gently upwards, and surged like a full 


green tide against the bases of the cliffs. 
Here was a cave, called for generations 
Ketel’s Parlor, in memory of some 
Northern robber who had made it his 
eyrie. Now Barbara claimed it, and 
often slept there when her work kept 
her abroad at night. The flocks were 
her especial care, and she ‘“‘shepherded 
and improved the same according to 
the due course of good shepherding,”’ 
as the old title-deeds of Greystones 
recommended. 

Lucy looked in. By the threshold 
her sister lay fast asleep, her long limbs 
sunk in repose upon a bed of straw. 
Her head was near the entrance, and 
the sun, as it got lower, flowed in golden 
ripples across the threshold. When it 
touched her eyes she would awake, for 
the sun was her clock by day, as the 
Great Bear was her clock by night. 

Lucy did not speak, but took her 
knitting from her pocket, and sat down 
on a rock to wait. 

The cave had been partly built up 
long, long ago, and two narrow slits 
of windows made in the artificial wall. 
The rusty remains of iron bolts and 
hinges showed that a door had once 
closed the entrance. A huge slab of 
slate lay across the threshold, and under- 
neath it a little spring that babbled 
out of the floor of the cave disappeared, 
appearing again some few yards fur- 
ther down the slope. 

It was not long before Barbara 
awoke. The sun was sinking; the tarn 
lay in shadow, blue as steel and glassy 
as a mirror; now and then a heron 
struck an evanescent star from the 
shallows where it splashed. But the 
fell-side still stood full in the vivid 
light, and was dyed to a rich green, 
like the color seen on old silken needle- 
work. Upon Barbara, standing at 
the mouth of the cave, the sunshine 
seemed to concentrate. She looked 
larger and grander and more remote 
than a simple human being. She 
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might be an incarnation of some Na- 
ture-power, older than the mountain 
around her, unassailed by time, and 
partaking of the perpetual youth of 
immortals. 

‘““One of the ewes has died,” she 
said to Lucy, ‘‘and I’ve spent hours 
trying to get its lamb fostered. Like 
enough thee’ll have to take it home, 
and bring it up by hand.” 

‘*Botherment!”’ exclaimed her sister; 
‘*haven’t I plenty to do already?” 

Barbara made no reply. She was 
wondering what it felt like to be dead, 
wondering what that strange thing 
was which came but once, but came 
to all living, to men and women and 
sheep, and, in the twinkling of an eye, 
sent them out of the Known into the 
Unknown, where all mysteries might 
abound. 

‘‘Hast ever thought, Lucy,’ she 
said at last, ‘‘how strange it is that we 
should die like sheep and sheep like us?”’ 

“Not I!’’ replied the younger girl. 
‘““My head’s stuffed with lighter rub- 
bish,”” and she shuddered as her eyes 
fell upon a huddled white heap under 
a thorn. 

“It mazes me,” continued Barbara, 
‘when I think that yon poor creature 
I’ve thought so silly mappen knows 
more than I do now. Death must be 
a queer waking, Lucy. It’s likely we’ll 
find that we’re very different to what 
we fancied we were. It’s likely. we’re 
not the only things with souls. It’s 
likely that the world wasn’t just made 
for us, and all the creatures for our use. 
Old Camomile says that every blade 
of grass has its own little green scul, 
and loves the wind and the sunshine 
and the rain, and has its ideas about 
the sky and the stars. Mappen it 
puts us down as girt senseless creatures, 
too coarse-minded to understand its 
thoughts. ”’ 

“Old Camomile 
said Lucy. 


is getting old,” 
“‘He havers a lot.” 
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Barbara was silent. She rarely spoke 
because she rarely found anyone to 
understand her, save the old man Tim- 
othy Hadwin, called by the villagers 
Old Camomile, because he made po- 
tions, and electuaries, and essences, 
curing their aches and pains as if by 
magic. 

Lucy rolled up her wool, put the ball 
in her pocket, and looked slowly round. 

‘It’s a lonely-like place to spend 
the night,’’ she said. ‘‘I wonder 
you're not afraid.” 

“Sometimes I am,” replied Bar- 
bara. She recalled nights when she 
had trembled before the vastness of 
the hills, when the winds had deafened 
her with stories of things she could 
not comprehend, when she had turned 
from gazing at the cold light of the 
stars with a fear at hef heart, because 
they would answer nothing to all her 
questions. 

Barbara was not educated as the 
world counts education. It is true 
that she knew the fells and dales, the 
tarns and meres of her native country, 
as well as the oldest shepherd, who 
had spent his long life among them. 
She could tell the names of the con- 
stellations, and take her directions 
upon the darkling moors from them. 
She knew when to plough and sow and 
reap. No one was so weather-wise 
as she in the village. But this is not 
education in the eyes of the world, and 
Barbara set little value upon her 
knowledge. She could not speak the 
King’s English, though she spoke some- 
thing much more picturesque and vig- 
orous; she only read the simplest books; 
and wrote an ungainly, but character- 
istic hand. She knew no history, but 
her mind was furnished with a collec- 
tion of tales and legends, which held 
more of the inner truth of history than 
the bare facts. Yet she longed with 
all her ardent nature for the learning 
contained in books; for the power to 
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grasp the thoughts that flashed across 
her mind and left upon it an impression 
as of a great flying light, which, if it 
had not eluded her, would have il- 
lumined her whole being. She pined 
for the life of the intellect. 

“TI wish we could get out of our 
bodies,’”’ said she, breaking the long 
silence. ‘‘I wish we could shake them 
off like an old shift, and leave them here 
on the grass, while our souls sailed in 
the air naked-free.”’ 

‘“‘What a horrid idea!’’ said Lucy, 
shrugging her shoulders. 

“But: our bodies are so earthy— 
always wanting meat and drink, and 
erying out for sleep. They throw a 
shadow on us, like a great rock blocking 
the light o’ the sun.”’ 

“T know naught about it,”” answered 
Lucey, carelessly. Barbara laughed at 
the puzzle of her own thoughts. “I 
know naught either,”’ she said; ‘‘yet 
something in me would like to win out 
if it could.’ 

Lucy went up the sheep-path. On 
the brow of the knoll she paused, look- 
ing back. Barbara was kindling a 
fire outside the cave, and the smoke, as 
it coiled upwards, hung between them 
like a blue veil. Her sister seemed to 
be moving among mysterious things, 
and there was symbolical meaning in 
the blue veil. For two worlds lie side 
by side, the material and the spiritual, 
and from either the view into the other 
seems hazy and unreal. But the great- 
est intellects try to reconcile them. 
Towards such a reconciliation Barbara, 
in her untutored mind, was striving. 

The sun had gone down, and, though 
the sky was still flushed with red and 
yellow, a subdued light and solemn 


(To be continued) 


stillness filled the dale—a stillness 
made the more impressive by the dis- 
tant splashing of waterfalls and the 
calling of birds by the tarn. 

Lucy felt sad. She had dropped 
over the knoll with a sigh. Barbara had 
listened to her story of the gold coin 
and dismissed it, without comment. 
She had not been impressed by the 
idea of their great-grandmother’s hid- 
den wealth. She had suggested no 
way of making life easier or pleasanter. 
Instead, her mind was possessed by 
vague ideas and strange questionings, 
which her sister could not understand, 
and which had no bearing upon her 
everyday life. Lucy went home in 
the waning light with reluctant feet. 

But she was mistaken ahout Bar- 
bara’s interest. For her sister had 
long known of the secret hoard, and 
had once remonstrated with the old 
woman about saving it in this way. 
But it had been in vain, as everything 
was in vain which opposed the will of 
Mistress Annas Lynn. The failure of 
the attempt had only served to strength- 
en the patience of her generous nature 
—the patience which can school itself 
to wait for the fulfillment of its desires, 
and, if need be, to receive without a 
murmur their denial. No shadow of 
a quarrel ever dimmed Barbara’s out- 
goings or comings in; her intercourse 
with her ancient kinswoman was serene 
and reverent, and she would not hazard 
it in an attempt that could only result 
in an upheaval of the bitterest passion. 
Barbara then put the matter from her. 
In this she was different to Lucy, who 
could not cease to think and wonder 
and debate even after she had made up 
her mind. 
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The prodigious material development 
of Canada within the last two decades 
has apparently effaced whatever recol- 
lections might have lingered in the 
Mother Country that, as regards her 
English speaking provinces, she was 
the offspring of the war, and was vir- 
tually founded and settled by soldiers. 
In the whole flood of oratory and fugi- 
tive literature that during the last 
twenty years has been expended on the 
subject, there has been rarely even a 
trace of any recognition of the dramatic 
origin and early history of British Can- 
ada. The death of Wolfe at Quebec 
is, of course, a familar historical land- 
mark. But that epoch-making event 
has no direct connection with the sub- 
ject on this paper, which is not con- 
cerned with the simpler story of the 
French Canadians, and the ancient 


Province still mainly occupied by them. - 


I have some reason to believe that an 
overwhelming proportion of educated 
Englishmen think vaguely of British 
Canada as a country built up from the 
start, after the manner of Australia 
and New Zealand, by successive waves 
of sturdy immigrants from Great 
Britain and elsewhere. I do not think 
it is presumptuous to assume that 
many readers of the ‘‘Cornhill” will 
be surprised to hear that immigrants 
from Britain, other than officials, 
had very little to do with the making 
of British Canada, and that it was not 
till the latter had been British for half 
a century, and had fought the United 
States through a long and successful 
war, in which the French Canadians 
took little active part, that the Briton 
from home began to form an appreci- 
able element in the population. — 

It is with British Canada alone, then, 
using the above term in its modern in- 
clusive sense, that this paper is con- 
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cerned—in other words, the old Prov- 
inces of Upper Canada (Ontario), Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and little 
Prince Edward Island; and none of 
these, save as a refuge for deported 
Highland clansmen, became a recognized 
field for emigration till after Waterloo. 
The reasons for this were many and suf- 
ficient, even had the strain of the Napo- 
leonic wars allowed of any appreciable 
exodus from England. The great slump 
after the Peace of 1815, however, let 
loose a flood of emigration to Canada, 
individual, co-operative, charitable, and 
also military by means of land-grants 
to officers and soldiers. The old-coun- 
try emigrant of that day found himself 
among a people numbering in all prob- 
ably 200,000, of whom the great bulk 
were American by birth or descent, 
and marked by those characteristics of 
speech, manner, and outlook that had 
long distinguished in varying degrees 
the old American colonists. In other 
respects, however, he found the pre- 
dominant element more British than 
the British themselves, passionately 
devoted to monarchy and fiercely anti- 
Republican. And these, I trust, it is 
needless to say, represented the loyalist 
refugees expelled from the old American 
colonies which the fate of war had 
transformed into the United States. 
The middle-aged and the elderly had 
themselves fought or suffered for the 
Crown through those seven years of 
what, for them at least, was civil war 
in its bitterest form, and now after 
thirty years all alike had just emerged 
from another three years’ struggle, not 
of their seeking, with their old foes and 
persecutors, who had followed them 
into the wilderness, where, under the 
British flag, they had begun life again, 
amid conditions that had always been 
hard and sometimes tragic. Even in 
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the interval the shadow of coming war 
had hung over their laborious days in- 
cessantly. The French Revolution, 
with its disturbing effect on their un- 
easy bed-fellows, the French Canadians, 
and worse still the violent, unreasoning, 
anti-British feeling that seethed through- 
out the greater half of the United States, 
had left little peace of mind for those 
responsible for Canada, which Great 
Britain sometimes would not and 
sometimes could not effectively garri- 
son. 

The disappointment of the Ameri- 
cans at having failed to annex the Brit- 
ish Provinces to the North. and free 
their borders from the monarchical 
bogey was intensely keen. The re- 
sults of the French Revolution and the 
ravings of Jefferson stimulated still 
further this not unnatural longing for 
the acquisition of Canada, though, 
happily for us, they brought reaction 
to a sober but important minority. 
The correspondence of the Canadian 
governors through nearly all these in- 
tervening years is that of men perpetu- 
ally harassed by forebodings and seated 
always upon a volcano. War sooner 
or later seemed inevitable, and, short 
of a miracle, could have only one re- 
sult, unless the defense of Canada was 
taken seriously by the Home Govern- 
ment. The Colonial governors were 
right in the first and wrong in the second 
forecast; but they could not have fore- 
seen that Napoleon’s performances 
would bring New England to her senses, 
and that she would not merely denounce 
but virtually reject all part and lot in 
the war. Fortunately for us! 

English historians are so obviously 
bored by the war of 1812-15 that in the 
brief space perfunctorily conceded to 
it they save themselves the trouble 
of investigation, and frankly follow the 
old-fashioned American histories which 
could not afford to be candid, and are 
in fact today regarded with contempt 


by American experts. English moderns, 
unfortunately, if allusion to the un- 
familiar topic becomes imperative (in 
a leading article for instance) almost 
invariably give themselves away as 
victims, through their school text- 
books no doubt, of the old American 
presentation of the subject, which 
erred in the direction of suppressio veri 
rather than in actual misstatement. It 
is irritating to find Englishmen of light 
and learning half apologizing for the 
war of 1812-15 as a mutual blunder, 
as if Great Britain, with Napoleon on 
her hands and no conceivable object 
to serve by war, had not done her ut- 
most to keep out of it! Or, again, to be 


- told that it decided nothing and had 


best be forgotten, that it was ruinous 
to the trade of both countries, which 
is true, and finally that while the British 
had the best of the land fighting the 
Americans had the advantage at sea, 
which is a half truth of the most mis- 
leading kind.. That is, I think, the 
conventional view so far as anyone 
concerns himself with a view at all. J. 
R. Green, the historian, whose perfun- 
tory pages on this tiresome and un- 
familiar subject, like his chapter on 
the Wolfe exploit, are full of errors, 
goes even further, and holds that the 
ill success of the Americans on land 
was “more than made up for it by 
their victories at sea,’’ alluding to those 
three or four notable frigate duels, 
which as mere incidents made a sensa- 
tion, but were of no more real conse- 
quence than so many international 
boat-races! It is quite certain that 
the Americans of that day did not 
consider British North America as of 
less value than, say, four British 
frigates, and British North America 
was the real object of the war with the 
party that waged it, representing a 


majority of the nation!* No one can 


*Like Green and others, British writers still 
periodically apologize for the burning of the 
Government buildings at Washington in 
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have studied the papers, the letters, 
the private correspondence, and the 
general atmosphere of that period be- 
yond the Atlantic, and hold any other 
opinion. The Federal party, repre- 
sented chiefly by New England, did 
not mince their words, and declaimed 
against the war, in and out of Congress, 
as ‘“‘a wicked and unscrupulous attack 
upon an unoffending neighboring and 
kindred people,”’ and fortunately acted 
up to their opinions, kept virtually out 
of it, and thereby relieved the whole 
international boundary east of Montreal 
from war’s alarms. 

The British Orders-in-Council and 
“the right of search”’ served their turn 
well as pretexts,* but if there had been 
no ‘‘on to Canada”’ ery to rouse the 
enthusiasm and cupidity of the “war- 
hawks”’’ of the Southern and Middle 
States there would certainly have been 
no war. And, by an irony of fate, it 
was Canada alone who came well out 
of it! Her inherited military traditions 
were intensified and perpetuated. Up- 
per Canada, as the chief seat of war, 
suffered to be sure from ravage, not a 
vital matter to an agricultural colony 
only thirty years old. But then her 
loyalist settlers, fighting by the side of 
that indomitable handful of British 
troops whose heroic performances have 
been obscured by remoteness: of scene 
and the great collateral struggle with 
Napoleon in Europe, covered them- 
selves with glory. French Canada, 
1814 quite obviously unconscious of the con- 
text. This measure was ordered by the Brit- 
ish Government in retaliation for the delib- 
erate burning of the New Capitol of Upper 
Canada (Toronto) and the wanton and cruel 
burning, on evacuation, of the former capital 
town of Newark, whereby hundreds of wom- 
en and children were, without notice, pre- 
cipitated into the terrors of a Canadian winter 
night. Human life and private property were 
scrupulously respected in the ashington 


alfair. 


*These were revoked four days after Madi- 
son’s declaration of war, which the British 
Government, of course, knew nothing of. 
The British commander in Canada on hearing 
the, news secured a brief cessation of the in- 
cipient hostilities for discussing the changed 
situation. But the war party at Washington 
wanted war—and Canada—and declined 
furtherZdiplomacy. 


pulsion and confiscation, 


willing enough, but not seriously 
touched, nor much involved in the 
fighting line, made money hand over 
fist from the high prices and brisk de- 
mand for food supplies. The British 
loyalist settlers, who, numerically and 
otherwise, dominated the Maritime 
Provinces, also untouched by war, did 
still better, and in providing all kinds 
of war supplies and naval stores for 
British fleets, as well as in constituting 
a base for the profitable privateering 
interest, leaped at once into an alto- 
gether higher plane of prosperity. The 
Americans, on the other hand, and in 
an only less degree the Mother Country, 
suffered incalculable commercial loss. 

No American writer of repute any 
longer defends that’ ghastly and im- 
politic error, the cruel expulsion of the 
loyalists. Nor does retribution often 
come quite so thoroughly and quite so 
swiftly in real life as it came with the 
war of 1812-15. 

And now who were these makers of 
British Canada, these United Empire 
Loyalists whose descendants today 
form at least half the population of the 
Maritime Provinces, and within easy 
memory were still conspicuous and 
powerful among the leading class of a 
far less homogeneous Ontario? 

At the close of the American War, 
some 90,000 loyalists, with little more 
than the clothes they stood up in, were 
huddled within the British lines at 
New York and one or two other Atlan- 
tic ports not yet surrendered. We can 
merely deal here in rough facts and 
approximate figures, and must alto- 
gether dispense with the moving de- 
tails of this tragic business. But it will 
be enough that a final decree of ex- 
which no 
protest of the British nor even of the 
French Crown, nor yet the disapproval 
of Washington himself could shake, 
had gone forth against all who had 
supported by arms and all who had 
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openly sympathized with the British 
cause. Passions, to be sure, inflamed 
by the mutual retaliations of a long 
fluctuating war, had risen fever heat 
between the two contending parties 
among the colonists. But one cannot 
help remembering the different terms 
and treatment extended to the defeated 
Royalists in our own Civil War, and 
in a century presumably less merciful 
and enlightened. Of the 50,000 ex- 
patriated and ruined loyalists, mainly 
non-combatants, who turned their des- 
pondent steps away to Florida, the 
West Indies, the Mother Country, and 
elsewhere, under almost always dis- 
tressing circumstances, we can say 
nothing here.* But when every effort 
of the British Government to get living 
terms in the treaty of peace for its 
American supporters failed, there 
seemed only one method of solution 
for the harrowing problem which con- 
fronted it. 

Now Nova Scotia, then including 
New Brunswick, had already a few 
thousand settlers, British, Colonial- 
Americans, Swiss, and French-Aca- 
dians, with a government and capital 
at Halifax, but was still in the main 
a forest wilderness. Canada west of 
Montreal, the then limit of serious 
French settlement, or in other words 
what is now the fine province of On- 
tario, was one vast virgin forest. The 
American colonists had vaguely re- 
garded these countries as forbidding 
lands of fog, ice, and snow, climatically 
impossible and argiculturally useless, 
though Nova Scotia had proved itself 
to the few familiar with it, to be a 
habitable country. Government ex- 
perts, now dispatched to the forests that 
covered the north shores of Lakes On- 
tario and Erie, reported favorably of 
the soil. So Crown surveyors were set 


*As a matter of fact this group, unlike the 
other Canadian one, has vanished unrecorded 
into space. The record of their numbers and 
their various points of refuge alone remains. 


to work, and lands were offered in both 
these widely-sundered regions to all 
such loyalist refugees as were prepared 
to accept them. Transport thither, 
together with farming implements and 
rations for two years, were included 
in the scheme. There was, in truth, 
little alternative for these brave, un- 
fortunate people. ‘‘Hell or Halifax,” 
in the catch phrase of the moment, 
represented their forlorn outlook. It 
seemed, in truth, a dismal prospect, 
above all for the many gently-nurtured 
people included in the exodus, once- 
opulent merchants, big landowners, 
judges, professors, clergymen, lawyers, 
doctors and the like. For the loyalist 
eause had naturally made a strong ap- 
peai to the higher class in the various 
colonies, who had a keener sense of 
fidelity to the Crown and the Empire 
and a natural dread of the democratic 
upheaval which accompanied rather 
than incited the Revolution, and in- 
deed, as we know, sometimes hampered 
its leaders and imperiled its success. 
Sir Guy Carleton (Wolfe’s old friend), 
as commander of the British forces dur- 
ing the peace negotiations and with- 
drawal of the troops, had now these hap- 
less people on his hands. His letters 
home are full of generous compassion 
for the tragedy of their situation. 
Shipping had to be supplied for some 
30,000 who decided for Nova Scotia; 
while most of the 10,000 or so who chose 
Upper Canada (Ontario) and certain 
available strips of Quebec went by the 
Lake, river and overland trails. Some 
had already found their way there, to 
be temporarily provided for by that 
kind-hearted Anglo-Swiss Governor, 
General Haldimand. The wearisome 
and often perilous journeys of these 
exiles and their families, by canoe, bat- 
teau and wagon, through the Northern 
wilderness, along the various trails of 
the old French wars, form one of the 
salient features in the grim story of this 
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wholesale expatriation compared with 
which the expulsion of the Acadian 
peasants of thirty years earlier, even 
as idealized by Longfellow, was a 
trifling ‘incident. The evacuation by 
the British troops of New York was 
postponed again and again by Carleton 
under the protests of Congress, so great 
was the difficulty of providing ships for 
the transport of so many thousand ex- 
iles. And Carleton, moved to the heart 
by their forlorn situation, had bluntly 
refused to embark a single redcoat until 
the last one of them had been removed. 
It should be mentioned, too, that in 
the interval attempts had been made 
by some to return to their old lo- 
ealities in spite of the fact that their 
lands and goods had long been appro- 
priated, sometimes sold by the author- 
ities, sometimes coolly annexed by 
unprincipled neighbors, while they them- 
selves were regarded as pariahs and 
outlaws. In short, repatriation proved 
hopeless under the prevailing temper, 
and, as already shown, no government 
nor state provision for just treatment 
worth the paper it was written on could 
be wrung from the Americans at the 
Peace. 

Most of these people were of Ameri- 
can birth—New Englanders, New York- 
ers, Virginians, Carolinians. There 
were Highlanders too, of recent settle- 
ment, Germans of both home and 
American birth, and New Yorkers of old 
Dutch extraction, but the mass were 
of British descent. Nearly all the males 
of eligible age had fought through the 
war in one or other of the Colonial 
regiments, raised and paid by the 
Crown. These regiments, with their 
connections, went collectively into ex- 
ile and were allotted separate tracts 
divided into individual grants, varying 
from 3000 acres for a field officer to 
200 acres for a private. These were 
known as Incorporated settlements, 


and seven such were planted along the 
Livine AGE, Vout. I, No. 7 


shores of Lake Ontario, about Kingston 
and others at Niagara. The non-regi- 
mental groups were known as Unin- 
corporated settlements. This is inter- 
esting, as it was upon these same On-— 
tario and Niagara shores that, thirty 
years later, the brunt of war fell. In 
Nova Scotia, including Cape Breton 
island and its mainland portion, soon 
after formed into the province of New 
Brunswick, the original plan of settle- 
ment was much the same. But the 
Ontario settlements were all upon good 
land, fearful as were the hardships en- 
countered in its development, so there 
was no motive, even had the means 
existed, for shifting quarters. Things 
were different in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. The soil varied greatly, while 
facilities for shifting and exploring bet- 
ter districts were, for geographical 
reasons, possible. As regards the mili- 
tary antecedents of British Canada, 
however, this is of little consequence. 

For the Maritime Provinces were vir- 
tually annexed en bloc by the United 
Empire Loyalists, as the exiles proudly 
called themselves. The small groups 
of Acadians on the west and British 
ete. around Halifax on the east were 
numerically and yet more morally 
overwhelmed by the influx, and count 
for little in the ethnology of Nova Sco- 
tia and New Brunswick. The United 
Empire Loyalist element, though their 
early sufferings in the woods were very 
great, once these were overcome, en- 
joyed a comparatively unclouded fu- 
ture. In every sense, they dominated 
the provinces. There was no geo- 
graphical contact or political semi- 
partnership with French Canadians, 
no serious influx of doubtful American 
immigrants such as kept the loyalists 
of Upper Canada in a constant state of 
uneasiness, and their hands metaphori- 
cally always on their sword-hilts. The 
echoes of the French Revolution, the 
news of Napoleonic victories, scarcely 
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touched the domestic life of these Ocean 
Provinces. There were neither French 
Papists nor American intriguers of any 
consequence to worry them, while the 
British fleet was a guarantee of secur- 
ity to their sea-washed territories, such 
as their isolated kinsmen in Upper Can- 
ada could not look to. The war of 
1812 only indirectly threatened them, 
while it actually brought them pros- 
perity. After Waterloo, when that 
great immigration from the Mother 
Country set in which still further re- 
duced the relative strength of the old 
loyalists in Upper Canada, the Maritime 
Provinces received but a small percent- 
age of it. A sensible proportion, too, 
even of this were Highland clansmen; 
docile, inarticulate, unambitious, and 
mostly segregated in groups, some of 
which to this very day speak Gaelic. 
Nor at any time since, for reasons, 
some obvious, some involved, has im- 
migration, even in the great recent 
boom, set seriously towards the Mari- 
time Provinces. And it may be safely 
affirmed today that at least every sec- 
ond ‘‘Blue Nose’”’ is directly descended 
from those brave, unfortunate people, 
whose devotion to the Empire forced 
them to start life afresh in the wild 
woods of the then dreaded and unknown 
North. If they were not, on land at 
any rate, called upon to sharpen their 
swords anew in the war of 1812, they 
are to a far greater extent than other 
modern Canadians, the offspring of 
those invaluable defenders of Empire 
of whom Governor Haldimand, de- 
spairing for the moment at their first 
pathetic efforts in the grim Canadian 
woods and at the appalling task which 
there confronted them, wrote to his 
government, ‘“‘Their true vocation is 
war.” To their efficiency in the arts 
of peace, however, the coming years 
soon bore ample testimony, which is 
not surprising, as, gentle or simple, they 
were of the stock who had already made 


powerful and flourishing colonies. But 
the story of the United Empire Loyal- 
ists in Upper Canada is nevertheless 
much moreinteresting. The actual move- 
ment of the ex-soldiers and their fol- 
lowing, 10,000 souls at a rough esti- 
mate, in 1782-4 was immediately suc- 
ceeded by small driblets of quiet, hum- 
bly-placed people, who had escaped the 
suspicion of partisanship, but preferred 
to face the wilderness rather than desert 
their allegiance. They were recognized 
however, as belonging to the same 
movement and as entitled to the honor- 
able affix, those three distinguishing 
letters U. E. L., which it was seriously 
proposed a little later to sanction of- 
ficially as a badge of caste through all 
succeeding generations. 

The clearing of the Canadian bush 
was a labor almost beyond the con- 
ception of those who have never seen 
these formidable woods. The equip- 
ment of the settlers was lamentably 
deficient, for the British Government, 
with the best of intentions, proved un- 
equal to such a novel and, above all, 
remote undertaking. These new settle- 
ments were cut off from oid French 
Canada by a trackless wilderness, the 
St. Lawrence, with its many interludes 
of unnegotiable rapids, being the sole 
connecting artery. The farm imple- 
ments supplied were bad and scanty; 
the live stock, few enough at the start, 
were killed by wolves or devoured by 
the settlers to save themselves from 
absolute starvation. To wring a sub- 
sistence in two or three years out 
of Canadian bush taxes the energies of 
a well-equipped hardy backwoodsman. 
These people were miserably equipped 
for such achievement, and moreover 
were mostly from long settled districts, 
and used to comfort and luxury in 
varying degrees. A hundred necessi- 
ties of life, including drugs and doctors, 
were unprocurabie, while the flies and 
mosquitoes were terrific, and for want 
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of millstones the hardly-won grain 
was pounded into flour by cannon balls! 
The compensations were a really good 
soil and a healthy climate, though 
the fierce winters bore cruelly on the 
ill-protected exiles through their early 
struggling years. 

Their destitution, however, was in 
time mitigated by two sensible measures 
of relief. The officers who had served 
received a modest half-pay, and the 
widows of those who had fallen a small 
pension. Furthermore, the British Gov- 
ernment allotted three million sterling 
for the relief of the loyalist exiles gener- 
ally, on proving their claims of loss. 
This meant a ‘“‘Court of Claims” in 
London, with delays, from difficulties 
of proof, extending over years. The 
half-pay was for the moment of no use 
in Upper Canada, as there was no goods 
to purchase. Later on, together with 
the money from the ‘‘Court of Claims,” 
it enabled the better sort to disentangle 
themselves from the woods, and, 
building towns and villages, to become, 
as merchants, lawyers, and officials, 
the dominating element of each prov- 
ince. They became, in short an 
oligarchy of aristocratic tendencies, 
such as had existed in Virginia or New 
York and other provinces before the 
war. Only in this case it was founded 
on military service to the Crown. 

In Upper Canada this class instinct 
was intensified by the great immigra- 
tion of mainly lower-class Americans 
from the neighboring States, which 
followed the political separation of the 
province in 1791 from Quebec with its 
semi-feudal French laws. It now con- 
tained about 20,000 souls, mainly of 
United Empire Loyalist stock, but dur- 
ing the next few years some 30,000 
American settlers were added to the 
population. The excellence of its soil 
had now become an acknowledged fact, 
and the British Government proceeded 
to make surveys on a large scale, both 


in the Upper Province and in Southern 
Quebee, outside the French occupation. 
All and sundry, British and Americans, 
were offered land on easy terms. The 
British response in any serious sense 
was yet to come. But the Americans, 
tempted by such a prospect, compara- 
tively close at home and free of the 
Indian danger, jumped at it and readily 
took the requisite oath of allegiance. 
Good land was more to such men than 
political opinions, while the new Con- 
stitution of the United States foreboded 
taxes and uncertainties that caused the 
plain man of flabby allegiance to 
think furiously. The United Empire 
Loyalists protested vigorously. In 
every one of these people they saw a 
republican and a potential rebel, and in 
any case an obstacle to the ascendancy 
they were not unnaturally determined 
to maintain in a country they regarded 
as their own. In the first suspicions 
they were proved by the war of 1812 to 
have been but partially justified. In 
the latter their instinct was true enough 
but it took nearly fifty years of agita- 
tion before these virile oligarchists 
were dislodged from their grip of the 
Government. The British authori- 
ties thought otherwise, and intermin- 
able lists of settlers from across the Bor- 
der may still be perused in the State 
papers by those interested in the early 
settlement of the country. Those of 
the United Empire Loyalists, too, are 
duly recorded, with their origin, their 
regiments, and their locations. 

At the war of 1812 there were about 
80,000* souls in the British Province of 
Upper Canada, whose capital had re- 
cently been shifted from Niagara to 
York (Toronto). Probably a third 
were of United Empire Loyalist stock, 
with a few native British, the rest 
mainly American immigrants. In the 


French province there were twenty 
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to thirty thousand English-speaking 
Protestants, a majority recent Amerti- 
can immigrants, settled near the fron- 
tier of Vermont, a State which remained 
virtually neutral. The militia called 
out to fight with the British regiments 
were of the cream of the United Empire 
Loyalists, and were limited to less than 
2000 by the scarcity of arms and ammu- 
Dition. The farmers, however, with 
their teams, did practically all the 
transport work. There were only four 
thousand British troops at the moment 
in the two Canadas, nearly half of 
whom were required in the Lower Prov- 
ince, as Montreal was persistently 
threatened, though never reached. For 
two years the other 2000, with but 
trifling reinforcements, supported by 
the loyalist militia, bore the brunt of 


the main attack on Upper Canada by . 


the American armies till, in the third 
year, relief came from England. It is 
a pity that no one reads the story of 
that war, so stubbornly waged against 
tremendous odds, with almost no sup- 
port from the hard-pressed Mother 
Country, and sorely embarrassed by a 
chronic scarcity of money, material, 
arms, and provisions. For they would 
realize that in none of our past wars did 
British soldiers fight with more indom- 
itable courage and resolution, and would 
moreover understand why the sons of 
the loyalist soldiers of 1775-82, who 
fought by their side, perpetuated the 
military tradition bequeathed to 
them, through two succeeding genera- 
tions which seemed in their later day 
to be as far removed from all prospect 
of serious war as any community could 
well be. Many of us now living, in- 
cluding the writer, have known and 
spoken with survivors of 1812-15. The 
spirit that war left behind it has often 
perplexed the English traveler, wholly 
absorbed in the modern and material 
side of a quite young country. He has 
been confronted on occasions by loyal 


outbursts of a rather unfamiliar brand, 
and a certain uncompromising attitude 
towards the United States, which is 
quite different from the rather vague 
antipathy which some Englishmen 
cherish towards America. In brief, he 
has encountered the old United Em- 
pire Loyalist military tradition, and 
naturally does not understand it. For 
the United States serves precisely the 
same historical purpose of whipping 
boy for the Canadian that Great Brit- 
ain has provided for the Americans, 
and with much more logic. It has 
hitherto been the one serious enemy 
to provide them with opportunity for 
patriotic effort and for recalling mar- 
tial glories. 

Wave after wave of immigration 
rolled over inland Canada after Water- 
loo. But the old leading families held 
their social position and military leader- 
ship in the Dominion home forces long 
after their political power had been 
destroyed by the rising forces of democ- 
eracy. As late at any rate as the 
seventies, a rather discouraging period 
for amateur soldiering in Canada, the 
proportion of officers of United Em- 
pire Loyalist stock in the militia was very 
large. But two other influences have 
contributed not a little to keeping up 
the military traditions of all the prov- 
inces: first, the number of British 
officers and soldiers, who, after Water- 
loo, were allotted tracts of wild land, 
and- still more, perhaps, the British 
garrisons scattered over the country 
from Halifax to Lake Huron prior to 
1870.* For the social intimacies and 
numerous marriages contracted be- 
tween the leading classes, and the 
British officers, who regarded the 
country as the cream of oversea sta- 
tions, had their inevitable effect. 

In spite of already changing material 
conditions, the Boer War maintained 


*In 1839 there aggregated 20,000 men, in- 
cluding a brigade of guards. 

















much of the old personal tradition 
under a new aspect. As for the present 
Armageddon, with its magnificent spec- 
tacle of some 150,000 Canadians under 
arms, it would be impertinent and in- 
vidious to associate the uprising of a 
daughter nation in a great and unpre- 
cedented crisis with the traditions which 
have been more particularly cherished 
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by certain sections of it. The present 
situation is altogether outside the scope 
of this paper, but it is at least safe to 
say that every other Nova Scotian and 
New Brunswicker who has gone or who 
is going to the front will be a descendant 
of the men who fought and suffered for 
their loyalty to the Empire in the days 
of George III. 


A. G. Bradley 












The preoccupations, as much men- 
tal as physical, that make it so diffi- 
cult on service to put pen to paper, at 
least in the way of ‘‘quiet breathing,”’ 
have almost severed the writer’s con- 
nection with the British Review. 
But in the end there is no denying the 
impulse that prompts the observer to 
testify to the nobility of the French 
peasant-spirit, and the wonderful charm 
of the French land. 

It would be unjust to say that there 
is no patriotism in England to compare 
with the patriotism of the French: this 
war provides sufficient refutation of 
such a charge. But in France patriot- 
ism is not a thing that has to be thought 
or reasoned about, or which requires 
inculeation. It is so ingrained in the 
people of the soil that it has become 
part of their very nature, as much and 
as precious to them as their religion. 

What a thing is their war life, these 
peasants of France! There are old 
men about, and young boys, and the 
men are very old and the boys very 
young. Everywhere there are women 
at work, the brave, steadfast, simple 
Frenchwomen. They have suffered, 
are suffering, and will suffer. With 
us it has become a commonplace to 
say that ‘‘the people at home do not 
realize’; but here in France no effort 
of realization is required, for all the 
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horror, the misery, the sacrifice, are 
at their doors. 

When I billeted a few days ago in 
a little village, close to the town:of X, 
I noted with what anxiety the daily 
round of the postman was awaited; 
and hardly a day passed without his 
bringing the dreaded news to some 
one. Once, as I sat in my little upper 
room—the ‘‘best bedroom”’ of a very 
humble home—I heard cries rising 
from the street below, and on looking 
from my window I saw the poor woman 
of the next-door house go staggering 
out across the street, making blindly 
for some sympathetic door, while her 
two mites of children followed, tugging 
at her skirts. She had just had her 
letter, a bare official notice, telling her 
that her man was dead. The other 
women, chatting to one another at 
their doors, scarcely seemed to heed 
her, and she herself, the first wild 
outburst of grief over, went on as usual 
with her daily task. 

But it is away in the broad, grand ; 
country-side of Northern France, in 
the ancient clusters of farmhouses that 
punctuate the beauty of the land, that 
one is brought most startlingly face 
to face with the tragedy of the war. 
Here where I stand: is one of these 
farmhouses, and it is typical of them all. 
The broad, undulating wheat acres 
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are broken here and there by hollow 
squares of elms, enclosing the old farm 
buildings. Each of these scattered 
groups is a little kingdom in itself, and 
the wants of its inhabitants are almost 
entirely met from within its boundaries. 
Generally there is a small orchard near 
the house, just beyond the moat of 
stagnant water that encircles it. Within 
the moat is a rose garden, charmingly 
pretty, and finally the farm buildings 
themselves, rich in tone and mellow, 
cluster around the large interior yard. 

Waterlogged and incredibly muddy 
as the whole country-side is in winter, 
during the long, hot months of the 
Northern French summer the sun has 
everything its own way. As a rule 
the buildings are of red brick, mellowed 
by the sun of many years, with great, 
steep-sloping roofs that are: thatched 
for the first half and red-tiled lower 
down. A huge barn, often built of 
tarred wood. as in Sussex, runs the 
length of one side of the quadrangle; 
the dwelling-house occupies another 
side, and the other two are composed 
of stables and byres. Close by the 
stables, and just outside the great 
arched gateway, there is a horse-pond 
of curious design. One often hears of 
“‘ducking in a horse-pond’’—the con- 
ventional punishment of the racecourse 
‘‘welcher,’’ is it not?—but up to a few 
days ago I had not seen one that was 
really a bath for horses. It is shaped 
something like a capital R sunk below 
the level of the ground and full of very 
dirty water. The horses, yoked two 
abreast, are driven down an inclined 
plane into the water, with an accom- 
paniment of much whip-cracking, and 
by the time they have reached the semi- 
circular end they are immersed over 
their girths. They have barely room 
to turn together and come out again. 
The performance is gone through two 
or three times, and then with glistening 
coats the great beasts emerge, ready 
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and refreshed for their long day’s work 
in the fields. 

And what a day’s work it is! Of the 
many salutary lessons that this un- 
happy war has taught us not the least 
valuable is that afforded by French 
peasant industry. 

Save where this ‘“‘war of positions” 
has settled down, the farmsteads, for- 
tunately, have suffered little. Their 
owners cling to them as long as they 
can, and often when they have been 
forced to flee the old farm-hands and 
domestic servants have stayed on. So 
it has happened here where I write. 
The little parlor is just as the family 
left it, and all around it are pathetic 
reminders of them—groups of stiffly- 
posed children, from the little people 
of the babyhood and early childhood 
stages to the grown-up days of but a 
year ago. The soldier’s tunic adorns 
the young men, the girls are shown in 
their unbecoming “Sunday best” (for 
alas! the picturesque lace caps and 
peasant costumes have disappeared). 
The old couple that the patron has left 
behind to look after what they can 
have settled in with all that is left of 
their family, and in spite of daily bursts 
of shelling they pursue their tasks as 
usual. They, with their patrons, have 
suffered cruelly, and the day after we 
first visited their farm they heard of 
the death of their second brother. The 
first had fallen earlier in the war, in 
Alsace. 

A couple of days before our arrival 
the old mother had set out for the hos- 
pital at Amiens, hoping at least to be 
in time. They had just got a letter 
from her, posted at railhead. It was 
a big adventure for the poor old thing: 
the drive to railhead in the antique 
cart, over the rough pave, halted in- 
numerably by the passage of marching 
British troops, with the swish of shells 
overhead, or their loud bursting amid 
the corn, and finally the loneliness of 














the railway, train packed with troops. 

Early one sad morning I heard cry- 
ing in the kitchen, and the poor, ami- 
able, practical elder sister came to me 
and said simply, ‘‘ Mon frere est mort.” 
I asked her whether the mother had 
got there in time, for the letter with the 
news was from her. She had only been 
in time to see him “dans son cercueil.”’ 

The night before, hearing I was a 
Catholic, they had asked me to join 
them at their prayers. This night I 
stayed away. But I could hear the 
same prayers being said, with the ad- 
dition of the De Profundis. ‘“‘It is a 
holy and wholesome thought to pray 
for the dead.” 

Next morning, very early, for the 
work in the fields had to go on just the 
same, the few remaining neighbors be- 
gan to assemble to condole. The old, 
red-eyed ineffective-looking father had 
acquired a look of consequence. He 
declaimed a bit about what he had 
done for la Patrie. Two sons gone out 
of his three! ‘‘It’s hard,” he told me.. 

Again and again one comes upon in- 
stances of this grand French peasant- 
spirit. Close to a former billet of mine 
there lived on the banks of the River 
L— a sturdy lock-keeper. I used to 
talk with him a good deal, and to enjoy 
his well-expressed views. He had a 
most sovereign contempt for the Ger- 
mans. His only son, he told me, was 
just under military age. Somewhat 
thoughtlessly, following the mode of 
our English talk, I congratulated him 
on the fact. ‘No, sir,” he said, ‘I 
deem myself unfortunate in not being 
able to give my boy for France”! Only 
in newspapers, or on the stage, do men 
talk like that in England. But in 
France it is different. 

Her peasantry is indeed her all-in-all 
to France, and the fact is soon borne 
in upon us as we move through this 
matchless land. In her farmsteads re- 
sides her strength. Eloquent of the 
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soil, theirs is the opposite of town life. 
I confess they fascinate me: they are 
so quiet, so old, so noble, seeming in 
their brooding calm to fulfilla destiny 
that is high above wars and visitations. 
As a recent French writer in La Croix 
admirably puts it, they ‘‘s’echellonnent 
a de longues distances,” the spacious 
distances of a land that is now one 
golden harvest. All is not war, and 
the ugly boundary thereof is sharply 
defined, like the edge of a burnt paper. 
Beyond that blackened zone all is as 
beautiful as before. 

These farms of Northern France bear 
striking names—La Rolanderie, some- 
how reminiscent of days of chivalry— 
L’ Armee, telling of past campaigns 
—La Fleur d’Ecosse, handed down, 
perhaps, from Scottish Archer days, or 
is it the name of a flower?—Fin de 
la Guerre, with its hint of former 
yearnings — Ferme de la Grande Cour 
a@ sounding title— Froid Nid, well- 
named, no doubt in winter, for it stands 
gaunt and alone on a windy plane. One 
might gather much lore in these places, 
and imagination can very well people 
them with Stanley Weyman folk, back 
in the dim distance of pre-Revolutionary 
France. There is one large farm, too, 
which bears the name of the Redeemer, 
and one which is called Paradise. Piety 
at its best, piety that is yet not pietis- 
tic, is everywhere apparent. Over the 
entrance to each farmstead is a shrine, 
a little glass-screened recess in the wall, 
with a blue-and-white plaster statue 
of Our Lady, flanked by artificial 
flowers and holy candles. At points 
along the road one comes upon cruci- 
fixes, which the people salute in passing, 
the women with the sign of the cross, 
the men by a touch of the cap. Wayside 
shrines are frequent, too, each with its 
statue and invocation to some saint. 
Was it not Goethe, in his Italian Trav- 
els, who spoke ironically of the ‘‘mir- 
acle’’ of the unscathed shrine on the 
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wall of a burnt-out house? Well, his 
gentle compatriots have reproduced 
the wonder again and again in France, 
and the fact may bear a deeper mean- 
ing than irony could cover. 

If only these were happier days, 
what nooks and corners could not the 
artist find, what material the writer? 
I have recounted some of the names of 
farms, those of the wayside inns are 
often quite as pleasantly suggestive. 

Once, on a blessed day of rest from 
the weary trenches, I rode along the 
banks of a famous river, by bye-roads 
and a great paved road, to the little 
town of M—. ‘Au Gazon Vert,” 
“A la Rainette,’ “A la Pointe du 
Jour,” ““A la Reunion des Pecheurs’’ 
—each tells its own tale; and what 
tales could .be told of each! Green 


Sward, Green Frog, Daybreak, and 
Anglers’ Meeting Place: in the latter 
place, no doubt, generations of village 
Izaak Waltons have told their harm- 
less stories; only now there is nobody 


to fish and nobody to listen. And al- 
ways as I rode I passed those quiet 
sun-brooding farmsteads, with their 
green, stagnant moats, their great elms 
in serried ranks, their dark-red tiles 
and sombre thatch. What long years 
of slow-moving time they have seen! 
Wars have come and gone, yet they 
have remained. The Grand Mon- 
arch, Marlborough, Napoleon, soldiers 
of all these have rested in them, and 
have passed on to make history. But 
they remain to our day, and even this 
war of wars may leave no mark upon 
them. Dates of between 1669 and 1684 
are to be met with, carved above the 
great arched gateways, or (in the case 
of more recent ones) patterned on the 
roofs by tiles that are colored different- 
ly from the rest. 

This indeed is France, and how little 
have we known her! A France to love 
and revere, a France to stir within us 
an almost filial thrill. This France has 
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had to make no atonement, to undergo 
no stricken change of heart. She has 
had no sins crying out for vengeance. 
The town has had them. She has not 
reviled her ancient faith. The town 
has. She has not removed or defaced 
her emblems of religion. The town 
has. And the town has found that it 
cannot keep the body and neglect the 
soul, that if Reims has lost for it its 
spiritual meaning neither will its beauty 
of architecture and form survive. This 
war has taught Englishmen, and not 
them alone, that the follies and sins 
of Paris are not typical of France. By 
taking them away into the wide coun- 
try-side and among the peasantry it 
has shown them their mistake. 
* * * * * 

Many would condemn the soldier 
for even thinking non-military thoughts 
in war-time. It is a curious thing that 
of soldiers who can feel the beauties of 
Nature there are two distinct kinds, 
the one belonging roughly to the Ger- 
man frame of mind, and the other to 
the French. The one, stern and in- 
tent on war, prosecutes war only, and 
schools itself in war-time to think of 
war alone. The other, quite as in- 
trepid and resolute in its conduct of a 
campaign, unbends when it thinks it 
may, grateful for the respite. 

With the English there are not many 
who have the seeing capacity, but I 
think that those who have it use it. 
The Germans, though they have the 
capacity, never use it in war-time. The 
French (and heaven bless them for it!) 
use it whenever they get a favorable 
opportunity. ‘“‘Ah, my dear X,” a 
French officier de liaison said to me 
during a moonlit pause of the first big 
fighting at Ypres, as he put his arm 
through mine, ‘“‘let us take a stroll in 
this beautiful moonlight, and talk of 
love and poetry and religion: let us 
forget all about this stupid nonsense!” 

Richard FitzWalter 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK. 
FROM THE RUSSIAN OF V. NEMIROVICH-DANCHENKO. 
By AutprerR ANDERSON. 


Fighting had just ceased. Offi- 
cers and men were alike gloomy. Al- 
most every soldier in the ranks appeared 
to be wounded. One had a bandaged 
hand; his neighbor, a bullet in the leg, 
limped painfully, using his rifle as a 
crutch; the head of the man behind 
him was bound up in a soiled handker- 
chief, from underneath which blood 
was trickling, and his cap was pushed 
right back to the nape of his neck. 
There was no sound of singing, as is 
usual when a regiment is falling back 
from the fighting line to rest; there was 
not even talking; nothing but the mo- 
notonous tramp, tramp of thousands 
of weary feet blending into a sort of 
confused rumble with the metallic 
clink of steel. The colonel, the ad- 
jutant at his side, rode at the head of 
the regiment. He looked gloomier 
than anybody. His favorite charger 
had been killed under him, and he was 
obliged to bestride a huge, unwieldy 
artillery horse accustomed to drag 
heavy guns. Whenever he forgot him- 
self, and relaxed his hold of the bridle, 
he was treated to a most unmerciful 
jolting. 

Suddenly my eyes fell upon Saharoff, 
whom I knew to be an officer’s servant. 
He was standing at the side of the 
roadway, as the men marched past, 
attentively scrutinizing each officer. 
The man’s extraordinary devotion to 
his very youthful master, Second- 
Lieutenant Olenine—‘‘Girlie,”” as he 
was called by everyone in the regi- 
ment—was proverbial, and we all 
knew whose face he was now looking 
for; a face he would have to look for 
alas! in vain. 

Saharoff was in every way a unique 
type of soldier. To begin with, his 


hideous appearance was notorious 
throughout the whole force. There 
was no trace of hair on those parts of 
his face where you might expect to see 
hair on a man—the jaws and the chin. 
but, as if to make up for this, the cheeks 
were covered right up to the eyes by a 
thick crop of bristles, which even made 
a very successful attempt to scale the 
nose. The ears, too, were completely 
hidden by a similar abundant growth. 
Awkward and uncouth-looking be- 
yond words, and lame into the bargain, 
he invariably walked stooping, as if 
bowed down by the weight of some 
terribly heavy, though invisible, bur- 
den. With all this, he possessed phe- 
nomenal physical strength, combined 
with the long-suffering disposition of 
one of those village dogs which patiently 
submit to have their ears pulled by 
every urchin in the place. He was 
always ruminating and dreamy, and 
it would have been hardly less difficult 
to engage a lamp-post in conversa- 
tion than to extract half-a-dozen 
phrases from him. 

“‘Your honor, my master, Lieutenant 
Ol—’’ Saharoff addressed our lieutenant 
who had just joined from Petrograd. 

The officer did not answer. He 
even half-turned away, with an im- 
patient gesture. 

In spite of the snub, Saharoff at- 
tempted to arrest the attention of the 
next officer who passed him. Again 
he received a rebuff. Then he caught 
sight of me, and gripped my hand. 
“Thanks be to God! Where is my 
master? You can tell me.” 

But like the others, I, too, held my 
tongue. 

“Ts it possible? Oh God! Is it possi- 
ble he is wounded?” 
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Silence, as before! No one of us was 
inclined to be the first to give him the 
bad news. 

At last he decided to ask the men, 
and pushed into the ranks among 
them. He was soon told all he dreaded 
to learn. Half-a-score of the men had 
actually noticed how ‘‘Girlie” had 
been struck down by a bullet as he 
was running forward to the attack. 
After that, no one could recall having 
seen him again. Perhaps the Red 
Cross men had picked him up; or, on 
the other hand, perhaps he was dead! 
Beyond the bare fact that he had fallen 
nothing was .known for certain. 

Saharoff, reeling out of the ranks as 
if he had received a blow, seemed to 
collapse utterly. He sat right down 
in the thickest part of the mud, an ex- 
pression of saturnine despair on his face. 

The pet dog of the regiment, Mu- 
harka, ran up to him and licked his 
face; but the unceremonious caress 
was absolutely unnoticed. Much per- 
turbed by such a reception, Muharka 
retreated a few steps, and began to 
bark; but to this fresh demonstration 
Saharoff remained equally unresponsive. 
Thereupon the dog, giving the case up 
as hopeless, put his tail between his legs 
and trotted quickly after the soldiers 
on their way to camp. 

* * * * * 

The evening was cold, gray, and 
miserable, and the thick putrescent fog 
penetrated everywhere. Our tent was 
dimly lighted by a single candle. As 
soon as we entered it we flung ourselves 
down to rest. Now and again, as if 
grudgingly, we tossed a brief phrase 
at one another. No one had any de- 
sire for conversation. 

About an hour had passed in this 
manner when the flap of the tent was 
raised, and Saharoff’s massive frame 
filled the opening. 

‘Hello, Saharoff! what’s the matter?”’ 
I asked. 





“T have looked into every ambu- 
lance, your Honor. There’s nothing 
—nowhere.”’ 

None of us needed to be told what 
Saharoff was referring to. 

‘“Well, what do you want me to do?” 

‘*Please, your Honor, a revolver.”’ 

‘‘A revolver?’ I had jumped to 
my feet. 

“That’s right, your Honor—a re- 
volver. ”’ 

““What for?” “Can it be possible 
the fellow wants to shoot himself?” 
was the first thought that flashed into 
my mind, though a moment later I 
found myself laughing at this wild 
flight of my imagination. 

“T am going,” Saharoff said simply. 

“Going! What do you mean?’ 

“To look for my master. To find 
Lieutenant Olenine.’’ 

‘‘Are you crazy, man? Don’t you 
understand that, even if he has re- 
mained there still, the Turks have long 
ago occupied the hill?’ 

“That’s right, your Honor.’’ 

‘How the deuce do you think you 
can get there, then?”’ 

‘‘Please give me a revolver, your 
Honor.” 

“Don’t you understand plain Rus- 
sian, my good fellow? I tell you again 
you cannot go there. The Turks oc- 
cupy the ground.” 

“That’s right, your Honor; and I 
am going back. Others have had to 
remain there. What would it matter 
if I—”’ 

This was probably the longest speech 
Saharoff had ever made in his life. He 
stopped abruptly. He had noticed the 
revolver lying on the bed I had risen 
from. He stepped quickly forward 
and made a grab at it. ‘‘This is all I 
want, your Honor.” 

* * * * * 

I have never been able to recall pre- 
cisely how Saharoff got out of the 
tent; although I know that we all looked 














upon him as done for. But in war 
death is such a very ordinary occur- 
rence, and everybody is always so 
ready to meet it, that we speedily fell 
asleep without, I am afraid, giving 
another thought either to Saharoff or 
to his youthful master, Second-Lieu- 
tenant Olenine. During our slumbers, 
however, something very  extraordi- 
nary took place. ; 

Slowly and deliberately Saharoff 
made all his preparations. The out- 
posts were held by dragoons who had 
gone through the whole campaign with 
us, and therefore knew Saharoff quite 
well both by sight and reputation. As 
a matter of fact, however, they did not 
notice him until he suddenly appeared 
in their midst and announced his in- 
tention of going to look for his master. 

However mad and extravagant such 
an enterprise might have seemed to us, 
these soldiers apparently looked upon 
it as all part of the day’s work; as ob- 
ligatory, indeed, in Saharoff’s case, 
though they quite realized how risky 
it was. 

‘“What a rum old stick you are!” 
said a dragoon. ‘‘How do you fancy 
you are going to recognize him in this 
fog? They are lying about in heaps 
out there.” 

‘*Haven’t I matches? I have ten 
boxes, ’”’ said Saharoff curtly. And with- 
out more ado he started on his perilous 
adventure. 

For three hours he stumbled on in 
the darkness, his ears ever on the alert, 
to catch the sound of the Turkish sol- 
diers’ voices or the moans of the wound- 
ed. But he heard nothing but the 
wind rustling through the maize, for 
the inhabitants, under military in- 
structions, had fled, leaving the har- 
vest ungathered. Occasionally he was 
startled, but it turned out to be only 
a jackal moving in the same direction 
as himself, toward the battlefield 


where so many Turkish bodies lay 
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scattered, or a hungry wolf running 
in and out among the half-rotten 
maize-stalks. 

More than once he found himself at 
the bottom of a deep hollow, where all 
the tracks became inextricably mixed, 
and he would get clear of this only to 
stumble into a ravine which absolutely 
barred all farther progress. Then, face 
downwards in the deep, slimy mud, 
which afforded grip for neither hand 
nor foot, he had laboriously to retrace 
his path, and could get on his feet again 
only with the greatest difficulty. 

At last he was confronted by a steep 
incline. He began to clamber up, but 
had hardly made fifty steps when on 
the skyline he noticed several indis- 
tinet reddish blotches, which alter- 
nately increased in volume, then dis- 
appeared entirely in the drifting fog. 
These could only be campfires, and 
Saharoff realized that he was now 
quite close to the Turkish lines. 

This was the moment to take his 
final measures. Very carefully, with 
infinite precautions, he placed the ten 
boxes of matches within the breast of 
his coat to keep them dry as long as 
possible. Then he lay down once more 
flat on his face and began to crawl pain- 
fully forward. With every step the 
advance became more and more diffi- 
cult. It seemed as if the thick, tena- 
cious elay were actually exerting itself 
to hold him back. At times he was 
nearly submerged by it. Finally even 
his great strength proved unavailing, 
and he feit himself slipping helplessly 
downward. 

The noise of his fall had evidently 
been noticed, for there was a flash and 
a report from above; but the bullet 
flew harmlessly far beyond him. 

For some minutes Saharoff lay per- 
fectly still, hardly breathing; but there 
was no second shot. Then the struggle 
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gers began anew, and Saharoff at 
length found himself on the battlefield. 
Through the fog, which had become 
still more dense, he could just make out 
dim, shadowy shapes moving to and 
fro, bending down now and then, as if 
searching for something on the ground. 
Saharoff well knew what sinister work 
was afoot. These were human jackals 
looting and murdering the wounded! 
God! would he be in time? 

Then he saw that one of the shadows 
was coming in his direction. He be- 
came as rigid as if glued to the ground. 
Already the ruffian had stooped down; 
but before he could ascertain whether 
there was still breath in the prostrate 
figure, Saharoff had him by the throat 
in a grip from which there was no re- 
lease, and the rising cry was strangled 
into an almost inaudible death gasp. 

* * a a * 

There were hundreds of Turkish 
bodies lying on the field, and Saharoff 
had to light many a match to examine 
them before he could distinguish the 
uniforms. In and out among the 
heaps he crawled with the cunning of 
a cat, his eyes everywhere at once. He 
never gave himself a moment’s rest; his 
courage never faltered. Desperate as 
such a search might appear to others, 
he himself did not contemplate even 
the possibility of failure. And at last 
he had his reward. His master lay be- 
fore him, still alive! 

Saharoff had come in the very nick 
of time. Towards the little hummock 
on which Olenine had fallen helpless, 
with a broken leg and a bullet in the 
shoulder, a group of those sinister 
ghosts was even now making its way. 
Within ten minutes, possibly in less, 
the unfortunate young man’s groans 
would, in all human probability, have 
been silenced forever, so as not to in- 
terfere with the ghoulish work. 


* * * * * 


In the dim light of early morning 





our sentries noticed a strange figure 
stumbling towards them. Qne man 
had actually raised his rifle and was on 
the point of firing, when a hoarse ex- 
clamation—a groan rather than an 
articulate phrase—reached his eats. 
He was only just able to make out 
“Don’t shoot! I am one of you. I am 
bringing in Lieutenant Olenine.”’ 

A moment later Saharoff reached 
the lines, and immediately fell down 
senseless, inert as a log. 

Across the whole wide stretch of 
country occupied by the enemy the 
brave fellow had crawled on his hands 
and knees, his master securely strapped 
to his back. He had foreseen every- 
thing, and had actually taken a towel 
and strap with him for this purpose. 
Until well out of range of the enemy’s 
fire he had never once stood erect. 

The success of Saharoff’s daring ex- 
ploit aroused as much enthusiasm as it 
did surprise, but he himself appeared 
to grow more taciturn than ever. When 
we congratulated him he seemed hardly 
to understand what we meant. He 
never stirred from the ambulance to 
which ‘Girlie’? had been taken. No 
nurse could possibly have been more 
devoted. 

~ * * * * 

On the very first day when there was 
a respite from fighting, the entire force, 
of which our regiment formed part, 
was solemnly paraded. The senior 
General-in-Command was there in all 
his glory, surrounded by lesser satellites. 
He called for Saharoff. 

Looking, if possible, more ungainly 
and ugly than ever, Saharoff slouched 
forward. 

The General motioned for him to 
come nearer. 

Still more embarrassed now, Saharoff 
obeyed. 

‘“You are a true hero,”’ said the Gen- 
eral, ‘‘and I thank you.’”’ Thereupon, 
much to Saharoff’s confusion, the Gen- 
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eral embraced him. Then the General 
continued: ‘‘You have proved that a 
loyal and devoted heart may beat in 
every one of us under this gray cloak. 
What you did was great, both in the 
eyes of your countrymen and before 
Heaven. Any man may bear himself 
bravely in the heat of battle; but to go 
alone, as you did, and carry off your 
master from under the enemy’s very 
nose is a deed of which you may be 
very proud.” 

The General fixed the Cross of St. 
George to Saharoff’s coat. ‘‘I call for 
cheers for our brave comrade-in-arms, 
Saharoff,”’ he said in very loud tones. 


‘**Hurrah!”’ 
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“Hurrah!” roared the troops. 

And Saharoff, the new decoration on 
his breast, shuffled back into the ranks, 
tears streaming down his cheeks. The 
thundering ‘‘Hurrahs!’’ followed him; 
and “Hurrah!” was still being shouted 
long after the object of this imposing 
demonstration had disappeared again 
into obscurity, much perturbed in 
spirit, and greatly wondering why so 
much fuss should be made about some- 
thing that to him seemed to be merely 
part of the work he had undertaken to 
perform when he became Second-Lieu- 
tenant Olenine’s servant. 





UP FROM SLAVERY. 


Booker T. Washington has for many 
years been the great example of per- 
sonal character victorious over adverse 
circumstances. That a child born in 
slavery and set to labor from the age 
of five in salt-furnace and coal mine 
should have become one of the most 
illustrious Americans of his generation 
is in itself a remarkable achievement. 
For the denial of all education, even 
the right to read and write, enforced 
by law in the slave states, was en- 
forced almost as rigorously by circum- 
stances during the years of poverty 
and degradation that ensued. Yet a 
curiously accurate ihstinct led the slave 
boy to recognize that schooling was the 
straight path to personal success and 
to race progress:— 

“T had no schooling when I was a 
slave, though I remember on several 
eccasions I went as far as the school- 
house door with one of my young mis- 
tresses to carry her books. The picture 
of several dozen boys and girls in a 
schoolroom engaged in study made a 
deep impression on me, and I had the 
feeling that to get into a schoolhouse 


and study in this way would be about 
the same as getting into Paradise.” 
All readers of his enthralling bi- 
ography, ‘“‘Up from Slavery,” will re- 
member the story of how this fourteen- 
year-old negro lad presented himself. 
after a five hundred miles’ tramp in 
which he worked or begged or starved 
his way, at the portals of Hampton In- 
stitute, in Virginia, the first of the 
great colored colleges which are now 
spreading over the South. Its founder, 
General Armstrong, was the first great 
white American to recognize the su- 
preme need of the reconstruction 
period. The peril of the time was evi- 
dently enough, the risk lest a whole peo- 
ple, suddenly released from industrial 
bondage, should throw off all economic 
and moral restraints, and lapse either 
into laziness and anarchy or into 
peonage, which was slavery under an- 
other name. The notion that political 
emancipation could furnish any ade- 
quate security or stimulus to progress 
among such a people was soon dis- 
pelled. For, in the first place, political 
and civil equality could not be secured 
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by federal proclamation, and was soon 
cancelled by law or force or fraud in 
the Southern States. But even had 
this not been the case, the main forms 
of legal and political rights could avail 
little for a people so destitute of all 
material prosperity and of the skill 
and knowledge to acquire it. 

The first need therefore was educa- 
tion. But not the merely literary edu- 
cation, the decorative use of language, 
so alluring to the African mind. The 
brain and hand must work together in 
the distinctly utilitarian process of 
assisting to acquire the power to earn 
a livelihood. The young negro, at any 
rate, could not afford a life of academic 
culture, in which knowledge was culti- 
vated for its own sake. So Hampton 
was at once school and workshop, and 
stamped upon young Booker Washing- 
ton the guiding principle to which his 
whole life was devoted, the use of pro- 
fessional and technical training for 
raising the character and status of his 
race. When he passed as a young man 
from Hampton to the control of the 
new negro school at Tuskegee in Ala- 
bama, he carried with him this single 
fixed determination to lead his people 
‘‘up from slavery” by the educational 
ladder. For thirty-five years he la- 
bored in this cause. He had terrible 
obstacles to encounter. The Southern 
white men had to be persuaded that 
education was compatible with the 
social and political cleavage which they 
insisted on preserving. Most of them 
retained an unconcealed preference for 
ignorant niggers, fearful lest education 
should make them ‘“‘presuming.”” To 
meet such deep-set prejudice, Booker 
Washington had to practise the wisdom 
of the serpent. He had to persuade the 
Southern whites that negroes had no 
desire to claim any sort of ‘‘social 
equality,” while the sort of education 
he was giving would make them more 
valuable industrial assets in a com- 
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munity where the white man took the 
bulk of the product. 

It required a whole generation to 
overcome the early distrust of the 
wealthy Northern philanthropists who 
wanted to endow negro education, and 
even now the work is not completely 
done. Booker Washington could not 
possibly have succeeded, if he had been 
merely a representative negro. He had 
to be a representative American, to ex- 
hibit in a high degree just that com- 
bination of characteristics and aspira- 
tions which recommended themselves to 
all ‘‘good Americans.”” Immense per- 
sonal energy and assurance, unfailing 
volubility, and a capacity for hitching 
ideals on to hard business propositions, 
so as to recommend them on grounds 
of present utility, are the main essen- 
tials. | Outside the South, freer play 
could be given to the generous senti- 
mentalism, eager to respond to the 
great American tradition of the equal 
rights of all men to ‘‘life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” But its 
great success in recent years was 
largely due to the tacit connivance of 
almost all responsible white men in all 
parts of the United States as a refusal 
to enforce the spirit and the letter of 
the Constitutional Amendments in re- 
spect of political and civil disabilities. 
The confusion and mistakes of the re- 
construction policy, with its scandalous 
corruption and extravagances, have led 
to a dangerous acquiescence in the ac- 
tions by which the white Southerners 
have virtually excluded colored men 
from any part in the government or 
from any equal rights in courts of 
justice. They have stretched the tardy 
recognition of the truth that all men 
are not born really ‘‘equal,’’ to include 
the injurious denial of equality of op- 
portunity. Thus, recognizing an initial 
natural inferiority, they load it with 
artificial inferiorities. 

Now, there are two ways of dealing 
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with these palpable injustices. One is 
to fight them steadily and persistently, 
with such weapons, short of revolu- 
tion, as are available. The other is to 
wink at them for the present and seek 
to undermine them by indirect ad- 
vances along such roads of opportunity 
as are not closéd. This latter has been 
the policy consistently advocated and 
pursued by Booker Washington. While 
acknowledging the injustice of many of 
the legal and other race discrimina- 
tions, he has refused to embroil his 
people in what he regarded as a hope- 
less present struggle for their formal 
“‘rights.”” His concern for the charac- 
ter of the negro conspired with his 
political tact to drive him into an op- 
position to the agitation which many 
educated negroes were fomenting. It 
was only too easy for orators to play 
upon the passions of negro audiences 
with the story of their wrongs and 
disabilities. But they had no present 
remedy. They had neither the trained 
capacity nor the material resources 
needed for a successful political organi- 
zation, nor was it possible for them 
to win their way by peaceful politics 
against the power and the constitu- 
tional monopoly of their white masters. 
Knowledge, discipline, and property are 
the plain requisites for success in 
America. So industrial education is the 
beginning of wisdom. Though Booker 
Washington preserved an intense en- 
thusiasm for the collective future of his 
race, his method threw the main stress 
upon individual will and character, 
another very potent recommendation 
among white Americans. It was quite 
as much tactics as principle that in- 
spired his policy. Booker Washington 
saw that business capacity and success 
were the main driving forces in all de- 
partments of American life, in politics, 
in religion, in education itself, as well 
TheJNation. 
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as in more distinctively economic 
fields. In order to get on in America, 
@ man must have some personal capac- 
ity with a market value. ‘‘The in- 
dividual who can do something that 
the world wants done will, in the end, 
make his way regardless of his race.” 
Industrial success was to break “‘ birth’s 
invidious bar.”’ So in Tuskegee he 
set himself to convert young negro 
men and women into carpenters, tail- 
ors, gardeners, architects, electricians, 
dressmakers, cooks, upholsterers, and 
to provide every one with a skilled 
occupation. His addresses are replete 
with detailed statistics of the success of 
the movement. The gravest wrong 
done to this people by giving them an 
empty emancipation has in part been 
repaired by restoration to the soil, and 
in many districts of the South vigorous 
groups of negro farmers are growing 
up. So, too, in the numerous cities of 
the South, large educated negro com- 
munities are found with their own 
lawyers and doctors, their churches, 
schools, and hospitals, owned and man- 
aged by themselves. But everywhere 
there is complete local and social seg- 
regation and no real disposition on the 
part of the whites to recognize educa- 
tion and business success as a sufficient 
reason for removing political and civil 
disabilities, Personal character, intel- 
ligence, even pecuniary success, are not 
admitted as grounds for according 
equal rights. While, therefore, the 
actual services rendered by such a man 
as Booker Washington in his too short 
career have been of immense value in 
raising the industrial value and the 
morale of his people, it is probable 
that he has over-estimated their im- 
portance as instruments for later 
political use in completing negro eman- 
cipation from white despotism. 
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We all agree that the abnormality of 
war allows of taking liberties—and of 
taking them away. The noblest of 
such abnormalities was the surrender of 
the Trades Union Rules—rules that had 
been the longest stride made by modern 
barbarism to recover medieval civiliza- 
tion. It is just that the same abnormal- 
ity should produce the amateur, that 
is, the volunteer; but there are certain 
tests by which, I would suggest, we 
can distinguish the voluntary action 
which is a rescue from that which is 
only a riot. 

There is a certain type of amateur 
who always begins at the wrong end; 
that is, the end he knows least about. 
The best example perhaps is that of 
Miss Pankhurst, whose remarkable 
views of foreign policy are now vented 
every week in Britannia, which used 
to be the Suffragette—or, rather (I regret 
to say), which is: still the Swuffragette. 
Miss Pankhurst thinks that Serbia is 
being deserted in the present phase of 
the War and she therefore wants the 
instant removal of Sir Edward Grey 
and, apparently, of the Premier. That 
is, she wants the removal of the very 
people to whom we chiefly owe it that 
Serbia was not deserted at the very 
beginning of the War. She does not 
know this, because she is ignorant. I 
am far from saying that her ignorance 
is any discredit to her; it is an ignorance 
in which modern government keeps 
most of its subjects. But she thinks 
that ‘‘the Kaiser is about to enter 
Constantinople’’; but that he will reel 
back from it affrighted, like Attila from 
Rome, if he hears that Miss Pankhurst 
has kicked out Sir Edward Grey. The 
only effect it would really have that I 
ean think of, would be to fill the Ger- 
mans with a fatuous certainty that we 
had all turned against{the}War. For 
the Germans (who know almost as little 


as the Suffragettes) are absolutely fixed 
in the belief that poor Sir Edward is 
their fierce and fiendishly cunning en- 
emy and destroyer, and that the whole 
war was due to him, and not to us. 
Therefore, the announcément of the fall 
of Grey would now have pretty much 
the effect in Berlin which an announce- 
ment of the fall of Bismarck early in 
1870 would have had in Paris. I do not 
think Sir Edward a Bismarck any more 
than a betrayer of Serbia; but they do. 
Now it will be quite in vain for Miss 
Pankhurst to try to twist practical 
considerations of this kind into a sug- 
gestion that she wants the rescue of 
Serbia more than we do. I, for one, 
have been ridiculed for emphasizing the 
romance of Serbia and Montenegro, and 
have tried to do justice to their history 
and heroism .when she was teaching 
schoolgirls to make a mess on golf 
courses. It is not a question of what 
she wants, but of what she knows: or, 
rather, does not know. She does not 
know that the conspiracy against Grey 
and Asquith is engineered for the bene- 
fit of the very people who tried to make 
them play the coward in 1914. To take 
a parallel, I think it a pestilent, petty 
tyranny to take away the normal type 
of European drink from the men who are 
fighting for the European tradition 
which gives it them. I am not at all 
soothed by Dr. Saleeby, who suggests, 
apparently, that in desperate medical 
emergencies brandy balls should be given 
instead of brandy. But suppose I pick 
up a ladies’ paper called, let us say, 
Boadicca, and read, ‘‘Under the As- 
quith regime, our gallant soldiers are 
kept upon cold water, while their pam- 
pered French Allies admit, in their last 
communique, that they are now in pos- 
session of a great deal of Champagne.”’ 
I shall venture to point out that there 
is here a slight complication or error, 
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arising from a geographical oversight: 
and I shall not accept the retort that I 
also am among the tyrants who are for 
tearing up the sacred vine. Or, again, I 
think the luxury of, the ruling class 
makes ludicrous all their sermons to 
the mob about thrift. I know of no 
terms contemptuous enough for those 
who suggest, as an evening paper did 
the other day, that the poor cannot ex- 
pect any consideration in the matter 
of rents, because they are “rolling in 
money” from munition work. It calls 
up a curious picture of the average 
munition worker after nearly ten hours’ 
work, whirled away in his motor car to 
his superb mansion for the few hours 
left for him to roll in. But suppose I 
read in a paper called the British 
Lioness such a comment as this: ‘“‘The 
Lord Mayor’s Banquet is to be held as 
usual, that the greedy Grey may feast 
and forget his treason; but although 
we learn that a whole transport ship 
turned turtle in the Bay of Biscay, not 
one fragment of this coveted delicacy 
has been allowed. to reach our munition 
workers,’’ I shall again suggest that a 
difficulty has arisen, owing to ignorance 
of a popular nautical term; and I shall 
not admit that I am protecting luxury 
in high places against the protests of 
the poor. 

It may be faintly suggested that 
such farcical flights of ignorance could 
not really be paralleled with anything 
in Miss Pankhurst’s paper. It may be 
so; let us leave them as mere illustra- 
tions of my own meaning. But I should 
really like to ask any such critics what 
they can make of the following sen- 
tence, for I confess I can make nothing 
of it. Like a great part of Britannia, it 
is printed in large capitals, which seems 
to exclude the idea of a misprint. For 
though all papers, including our own, 
have been known to have misprints, it 
is very unusual to see Pears’ Soup in- 


stead of Pears’ Soap in large letters on 
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an advertisement. The headline runs 
“AVERT A PAN AND ISLAMIC 
REVOLT!” Why should Miss Pank- 
hurst avert a pan? Who threw the 
pan? What is a pan revolt? Can it be 
a Suffragette rising of oppressed wives 
armed with kitchen utensils? These 
questions crowd upon my mind, and are 
somewhat bewildering at first; but on 
consideration I conclude that some 
political description must be intended. 
To all mortal appearance it would seem 
that these ladies attach to the word 
‘*Pan-Islamic” the idea that there are 
two great Eastern religions now in al- 
liance, the religion of Islam and the 
worship of Pan. Perhaps they think 
the Greeks worship Pan. Or must that 
divine monosyllable always be separated 
by a conjunction from everything else? 
Ought we to describe Miss Pankhurst 
herself as the firm of Pan and Khurst? 
A singular business. 

Anyhow the wrong kind of amateur 
goes to work in this wild and whirling 
way; but its essential is that it grows 
wilder with the increasing distance of 
the topic; or, in other words, the ama- 
teur is most audacious exactly where 
he is most ignorant. Britannia does 
not even confine herself to the denun- 
ciations of our diplomacy common in 
the panic press, to the complaints that 
this or that attache cannot talk Turk- 
ish, or that this or that local expedition 
was the whim of a politician. Britan- 
nia needs no bulwarks, and no infor- 
mation about bulwarks; she does not 
admit for an instant that there is any 
science of the trenches. She simply 
orders; ‘‘Three hundred thousand men 
must and can be sent by Great Britain 
to the Balkans. These men can be 
drawn from among the 1,000,000 men 
we have in France.” But here my own 
modesty prevents me from following 
her. I will assist in the establishment, 
after the war, of a school in which di- 
plomatists can be taught Turkish and 
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Suffragettes English; and I can quite 
believe that politicians know less about 
war than General Joffre. But I cannot 
believe that Suffragettes know more 
about war than General Joffre. And 
whether we can spare that particular 
number of men from that particular 
front for that particular purpose is a 
point on which I know I am not fit to 
judge, and I gravely doubt whether 
Miss Pankhurst is fit to judge either. 
Now, given that an abnormal crisis 
can demand abnormal criticism or in- 
dependent action, and that all kinds of 
regular principles are suspended, there 
is one rule for the right kind of ama- 
teur, which I think is worth laying 
down. Let him begin with righting 
what he himself, as a numan individual, 
knows to be all wrong. I have always 
believed very much in local government; 
but I believe even more in local tevolu- 
tion. If a man is otherwise justified in 
taking over some management, let him 
do it where he can really see misman- 


agement, and not where some million- 
aire newspaper has put him up to alleg- 


ing it. The strongest instance I know 
of the strenuous and successful indi- 
vidualism has been the transport work 
at Didcot, of which some notes and 
pictures have already appeared in the 
papers. It was originally entirely done 
by one man, whose name I have not 
even seen mentioned; a young lieuten- 
ant, who simply happened to find him- 
self saddled with too much work, and 
too few workers. He found himself in 
the presence of one of the many mis- 
carriages concerning materials and 
nuthbers, which occurs all over a coun- 
try that has been corrupted with 
favoritism and fictitious responsibilities. 
And he decided in his own solitary 
conscience to turn the mistake into a 
The New Witness. 
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success. With a personal standpoint, 
which had not a little of the mystic 
and not a little of the revolutionist he 
really proceeded somewhat in the spirit 
of ‘‘The Rebel,’’ in Mr. Belloc’s verse— 


But I will gather and I will ride, 
And I will summon a countryside. 


and calling on men at random, as all 
religious prophets did, he set going a 
work which whatever else it is, is both 
picturesque and practical. But my 
only point here is that it began with 
the concrete and particular case. He 
had a box in front of him, and a man in 
front of him; and he saw that one man 
could not lift the box. He was obliged 
to ignore what was said, and to do what 
was meant. In a sense, he had to be 
mutinous in order to be obedient. He 
also, like Miss Pankhurst, was finding 
the legitimate authorities wrong; but 
he was finding them wrong where he 
knew they were wrong; and not where 
it is quite on the cards that they are 
right. And if emergency things are to 
be done, this is the way in which they 
ought to be done; for in this way the 
central government can be corrected 
by individuals who know more about 
the facts, and not by individuals who 
know less. 

In a smaller and milder style such 
things can be done in all sorts of corners; 
in the little town where I live, the peo- 
ple are sending their own vegetables in 
their own crates to the sailors in the 
North Sea. But I shall not be surprised 
if a more fashionable publicity attends 
some parallel project of Miss Pank- 
hurst, for providing the soldiers in Ser- 
bia with seaweed and seawater, that 
our island warriors may no longer drink 
of insipid and inland streams. 


G. K. Chesterton 
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Controversy has raged in America 
during the past fortnight over the case 
of the Bollinger baby. ‘This, as many 
of our readers already know, is the case 
of a baby whose life could have been 
saved only by an operation which would 
have made it an idiot for the rest of its 
days. Ought the doctor to have per- 
formed the operation? Many people, 
feeling that they themselves would pre- 
fer to have died at birth rather than to 
have survived as hopeless imbeciles, 
hold that it was better to let the baby 
die. Others, like Miss Jane Addams, 
passionately believing in the sanctity of 
human life, have denounced the doctor 
who let it die as an enemy of the human 
race. Obviously,. the question is a 
difficult one, upon which honest people 
may differ. There can be very few per- 
sons who feel absolutely certain what 
they would have done if they had been 
in the position of the mother of the baby. 
She, poor lady, left it to the doctor, 
and the doctor left it to Nature, and 
the baby died. Ought science to have 
interfered? Scarcely any one but a 
Christian or a Jew would have said so 
until modern times. In Sparta and 
other parts of Greece, not only would 
science have refrained from coming to 
the aid of the child: the State would 
actually have interfered to prevent its 
survival. The deformed child was for- 
bidden by law to live, and moralists 
like Plato and Aristotle approved of 
this. Even the healthy child was not 
regarded as a creature with many rights, 
and the right of the parents to expose 
their children immediately after birth, 
in the hope that they would perish, 
was not questioned until well on in the 
period of civilization. There are scores 
of races at the present day which think 
no more of infanticide than most Eu- 
ropeans think of drowning kittens. 


They find it simpler to regulate the 
number of human beings than to reg- 
ulate the food supply. They murder 
their babies for economic reasons, like 
many an unfortunate English servant 
girl. An interesting light on the ec- 
onomics of infanticide is thrown by the 
fact that in certain tribes, in which 
wives are bought, and therefore women 
have an economic value, it is the male 
rather than the female infants who are 
put to death. As a rule, however, it 
has been the boys who were regarded 
as treasures, as they are by the modern 
nurse. In some places, the limitation 
of the family was affected by the murder 
of every child after the mother had 
borne three or four. There are few races 
which have desired children, and hosts 
of them, with the same religious passion 
as the Jews. The Jew of old was willing 
to slaughter his enemy’s children—to 
dash out their brains against the stones, 
as we are told in the Psalms—but no 
people, not even the Irish, whom sta- 
tistics prove to be the least given to 
infanticide of all races, has ever made 
such a religion of the large family. 
Certain medisval Jewish theologians 
regarded childlessness as such a nega- 
tion of life that they believed that 
everybody who died without having 
had children would have to be reborn 
upon earth in order to discharge the 
function of parenthood. 

It is a paradoxical thing that it should 
have been left to Christianity to carry 
on a world-wide war against infanti- 
cide—Christianity which, through the 
mouths of so many of its theologians, 
has committed numberless infants to 
everlasting damnation. Perhaps, how- 
ever, even in so doing, the theologians 
were paying a compliment to the ba- 
bies. They were crediting them with 
immortal souls. It is said that it was 
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St. Augustine who first taught that un- 
baptized infants would be damned, but 
Luther improved upon him, and the 
Calvinists were no less terrible in their 
division of even new-born infants into 
the elect and the reprobate. Many 
people owe their horror of Calvinism 
to Jonathan Edwards’s reference to the 
reprobate infant crawling over the floor 
of Hell. Luckily not all theology has 
been so malevolent as this, and even 
those who insist that infant baptism is 
necessary to salvation often regard the 
infant who is damned not as one con- 
demned to endure everlasting misery, 
but as one undergoing a mild and nega- 
tive damnation in a special limbo of 
the infernal regions. Creeds of this 
kind, however, have none the less re- 
sulted in a great deal of cruelty to chil- 
dren. Those who believe the Almighty 
can be so cruel as to send infants to 
Hell are not likely themselves to be 
sparing in punishment. They believe 
they have a divine example of severity, 
and they set about making earth a 
little Hell in order to save their children 
from the greater Hell afterwards. This 
kind of cruelty—a cruelty at times 
scarcely less dreadful than infanticide— 
has grown less common as theology 
has softened. But it has left an in- 
delible stain on the history of European 
Christianity. No one can deny that 
Christian communities in the nine- 
teenth century were guilty of cruel 
practices to children, in comparison 
with which infanticide seems not a 
crime, but a shining virtue. The fac- 
tory-owners who were responsible for 
the death and misery of so many chil- 
dren before the passing of the Factory 
Acts were the same kind of people who 
were filled with genuine horror by tales 
of Hindus who sacrificed their children 
to the alligators in the Ganges, and Raj- 
put mothers who drowned their new- 
born babies in milk. There, surely, we 
have as amazing an example of the con- 
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tradictions of human nature as has ever 
existed. Some people dismiss it as utter 
hypocrisy. It is largely that, but it is 
also due to blind ignorance and dead- 
ness of imagination. 

At present, the attitude of the civil- 
ized world to the child is largely gov- 
erned by a growing sensitiveness to 
any injury to human life. We believe 
that among medical men, for instance, 
there no longer exists the general be- 
lief that to perform the operation of 
craniotomy in certain circumstances on 
an unborn child is justifiable. The 
child must be saved alive at almost 
all costs. Is it the instinct for self- 
preservation —in a society with a 
declining birth-rate—which is at the 
root of this new tenderness for the lives 
of children? Or is it the sharpening of 
the moral sense? Probably it is both. 
On the other hand, can we legitimately 
call in this sharpened moral and so- 
cial sense to demand that the Bollinger 
baby, and babies like it, should delib- 
erately be kept alive as idiots? Ob- 
viously, there is a considerable differ- 
ence between letting a baby die at 
birth and deliberately putting it to death 
in the lethal chamber. Thousands of 
persons who would shrink from the 
idea of the lethal chamber as the last 
foulness could probably be found to 
defend the doctor who refused to save 
the life of the Bollinger baby. . They 
would regard the former as murder, 
the latter as leaving the matter to 
Providence or Nature, according to 
their creed. Problems of the same kind 
have occasionally been raised in fiction 
—problems of how far it is right to save 
a human being from a life of slow agony 
or madness. Is it right in any circum- 
stances for a doctor to hasten with a 
drug the death of a patient hopelessly 
suffering from an exquisitely painful 
disease? Is it right for him in any cir- 
cumstances deliberately to . withhold 
a drug that would prolong a painful 
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existence? Here, again, we have two 
questions that will admit of very dif- 
ferent answers. Many who would re- 
ply to the first with a violent “No” 
would hesitate before saying ‘‘ Yes” or 
“No” to the second. Many, we have 
no doubt, would return a vehement 
“No” to both questions. But by a 
curious contradiction, many even of 
these would be capable of acquiescing 
in the natural death of a friend who had 
been a great sufferer as a ‘‘blessed re- 
lief.” One has again and again heard 
the phrase in a house in which some one 
‘has died. ‘‘ Perhaps, it is better so. He 
suffered so much, poor man.” It looks 
as though in cases like that we were 
ready to will the end but not the means. 
But that is not a quite fair way of put- 
ting it. Most of us never entirely give 
up hope in regard to those for whom we 
care. There have been too many mir- 
acles of recovery for us to take the word 
even of the greatest specialist. Every- 
one has heard of cancers that have dis- 
appeared as by magic. And even if 
we feel that there is no hope, we can 
scarcely endure the thought of hasten- 
ing the departure of the dying. If we 
can endure it, we suspect ourselves of 
wishing to save ourselves trouble rather 
than to spare the other pain. Clearly, 
affection leads different men to do dif- 
ferent things. Friend has helped friend 
before now to the means of suicide. 
Husbands have slain their wives rather 
than permit them to fall into the hands 
of savages. It is not easy to discover 
any rule which will mark the point at 
which it becomes right for a man to 
assist, even negatively as it were, in 
the death of another human being— 
especially of one who is bound to him 
by close ties. The ancients did not 
reverence human life, at least in theory, 
to the same extent to which we do, and 
so they permitted suicide and infanti- 
cide to a degree which shocks the mod- 
The New Statesman. 
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ern man. ‘The modern man believes in 
the right to kill in war, in self-defense, 
and in certain penal cases. But suicide 
and infanticide he regards as crimes. It 
would, we admit, be grossly unfair to 
charge the doctor in the Bollinger case 
with infanticide, but probably a great 
number of modern Englishmen and 
Americans will hold that he did wrong 
in not saving the baby’s life. This is 
partly due to the feeling that, as we 
have said, doctors are not sufficiently 
near omniscience to be trusted with the 
power to say that one baby shall live 
and another baby shall die. It is their 
business to save life. If we grant the 
principle that they have the right to de- 
stroy it or leave it to destruction, the 
possibilities which may arise from this 
terrify us. This would be to raise doc- 
tors into the position of dictators, and 
we are not, and neither are they, sure 
enough of their qualifications for the 
post. If we trusted them with life- 
and-death powers, we have no guaran- 
tee that they might not be swept off 
their feet some day by some gospel 
of pseudo-eugenics which would involve 
widespread destruction of human life. 
It is only a nightmare, but the night- 
mare has come true in other classes of 
men who have at different times been 
allowed despotic powers. Clergymen 
and emperors have, at various periods 
in the past, been allowed to tamper too 
despotically with human lives, and the 
results have been deplorable. There is 
no reason to believe that the doctors 
would do any better. That is why, on 
the whole, we regard such an agitation 
as Miss Addams has led against the 
doctor in the Bollinger case as a healthy 
sign. The rule of the sanctity of hu- 
man life in the hands ‘of the doctors 
may have exceptions, but it is even 
more important to maintain the rule 
than to justify the exceptions. 
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We used to think of the little neutral 
peoples of Europe as her vestal virgins, 
inviolate and inviolable, while all around 
them must arm against lawless force. 
When the fate of Belgium dispelled 
that illusion, it was still a consolation 
to think that across the Atlantic eighty 
millions of civilized men preserved a 
disdainful security and cherished a 
fearless pacifism, while our world was 
riven by strife. Since President Wilson 
talked to the Manhattan Club about 
‘“‘preparedness,”’ that illusion, too, is 
gone. If it is not the greatest tragedy 
of this war it is perhaps the most start- 
ling measure of the whole decline of 
our civilization. We are under the wave 
so deep beneath it that we can hardly 
see our case, but we can measure its 
violence by its back-wash upon that 
distant shore. We have told ourselves 
that this must be the last of wars; con- 
soled ourselves with the phrase ‘‘a war 
to end war’’; and listened to perorations 
from statesmen as sober as Mr. As- 
quith and M. Viviani about the ending 
of the struggle for a balance of power 
and the creation of a permanent con- 
cert. The American comment on it 
all is a resolve to arm, as their continent 
never has armed since the Civil War. 
This resolve, moreover, is proclaimed, 
not by a primitive, muscular man like 
Colonel Roosevelt, but by the grave 
intellectual, the diplomatist of infinite 
patience, who said that there is such 
a thing as being too proud to fight. 
We were all amused by the crass Prus- 
sian frankness of that German attache 
who wrote about ‘‘these idiotic Yan- 
kees,” and we could guess what he 
meant. He was characterizing the ar- 
dent, youthful idealism of the Middle 
West, which sincerely believes that the 
world is governed by reason and moral 
foree—a naive attitude, but precisely 


the spirit which will one day restore 
peace on earth, if restored it can be. 
It seems as if even this idealism, so 
happily inexperienced, so fortunately 
alien from our own Continent, had been 
submerged at last by facts. The ca- 
pitulation, moreover, is by no means 
half-hearted. Dr. Wilson, after pass- 
ing lightly over an increase in the Navy 
which will make it beyond challenge 
the second in the world, and touching 
briefly on an increase in the little pro- 
fessional army of the Republic, went on 
to sketch the creation of a new national 
citizen militia, to be raised by annual 
contingents of 133,000 men, which will 
number in three years around 400,000 
men, and after six years will have an 
equal number in the reserve. Nor is 
this all. There is to be an expansion 
of the munitions industry, a storing up 
of armaments in readiness, and such 
arrangements for the rapid mobiliza- 
tion of industry as our own experience 
has shown to be necessary. 

The full reports of Dr. Wilson’s 
speech have now reached us, and a 
careful reading discovers in it no other 
meaning but this. Americans have 
wakened to the perception that they 
live in a dangerous world. It is a 
vague feeling, and we doubt if analysis 
would reduce it to anything more def- 
inite. This enterprising author or 
the other may fit a body to the shape- 
less fear. One sees the German, an- 
other the British, a third the Japanese 
peril, while a fourth will compound a 
many-headed monster, and predict 
European coalition. This is the froth 
of journalism. What Americans fear 
is simply militarism in the abstract, and 
they propose to meet it in the old con- 
ventional way of arming. There were 
the usual disclaimers in the President’s 
speech, and his own fine record gives 
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them a sincerity which such disclaimers 
can rarely boast. He repudiated Im- 
perialism and all its works. He went 
so far that Mr. Bryan and his friends 
are already asking what on earth the 
President can want an army for. One 
does not need it for “‘ watchful waiting” 
nor for argumentative Notes. It is not 
for conquest. Nor is it the ‘“‘big stick” 
with which Mr. Roosevelt would equip 
the Republic to enforce its moral prin- 
ciples. On the contrary, we are told 
that ‘“‘the principles we hold most dear 
can be achieved by the slow processes 
of history, only in the kindly and whole- 
some atmosphere of peace, and not by 
the use of hostile force.” Why, then, 
accumulate force? The answer is, 
of course, that it is needed for defense. 
‘‘Foree everywhere speaks out with a 
loud and imperious voice,” and ‘‘men 
are asking one another what our own 
force is, how far we are prepared to 
maintain ourselves against any inter- 
ference with our national action or 
development.” 

We doubt whether the mass of the 
American public will trouble to analyze 
this vague fear much further. The real 
question which an instructed pacifist 
would press would be perhaps: ‘“‘ What 
is it that you mean to defend?” Of 
all the ‘‘masked words” in current poli- 
tical speech, defense wears the most 
subtle disguise. Even a little nation, 
if it knows how to be a good neigh- 
bor, is rarely attacked for the sake of 
its territory, unless, indeed, like Bel- 
gium, it is caught in the vortex of some 
greater conflict. A powerful and isolat- 
ed community like the States seems 
secure, even today, so long as it leads 
its own manifold life within its own 
ample borders. If it is ever attacked it 
will be because it is defending some 
principle of larger scope than its own 
independence and integrity. With 
such principles, the traditional di- 
plomacy of the Republic is rather heav- 
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ily weighted. There is, first of all, the 
Monroe Doctrine, and that doctrine 
grows. Dr. Wilson, himself the most 
pacific and the least Imperialist of 
Presidents, has given it an immense 
extension. He has used language which 
seemed to veto, not merely the dynastic 
aims and the political action of Euro- 
pean Powers on the American Continent, 
but the acquisition by them of econom- 
ic concessions in Latin America. That 
is a large claim, and it seems question- 
able whether European capital can be 
excluded for all time from a share in the 
immense opportunities of South Amer- 
ica, unless the States themselves fore- 
stall it, by an active policy of develop- 
ment. That, in its turn, could, with 
difficulty, be prevented from following 
in the weaker Latin States the usual 
evolution from economic penetration 
to political control. It has required 
all the cold distinction of Dr. Wil- 
son’s temperament to avoid active inter- 
ference in Mexico. Nine men in ten 
would have intervened where he has 
‘“‘waited’’; even he did not quite avoid 
some intervention, and it is only the 
preoccupation of Europe which has 
enabled him to hold so steadily aloof. 
That is the first commitment which the 
States have to defend. It is a monop- 
oly, which is now economic as well as 
political, and as the ‘‘ places in the sun” 
are gradually parceled out, it must 
come to some European Powers to 
seem increasingly invidious and irk- 
some. The race-line drawn against 
the Japanese is another very question- 
able principle, which may require de- 
fense. The “open door” in China, 
where Japan’s claims to hegemony are 
becoming more open and pronounced, 
is another American principle in jeop- 
ardy. 

The choice before the States is, in 
fact, something much more definite 
than the vague plea for defensive force 
which Dr. Wilson puts forward. The 
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new American militia, with all the 
costly paraphernalia of ‘‘ preparedness” 
behind it, will never be required simply 
to defend the coasts of New England as 
the Swiss militia defends the passes:of 
the Alps. If that were the issue, “‘ pre- 
_pharedness”” would be panic and waste. 
The question is rather whether the 
States shall keep their place as a World- 
Power with a World-Policy, unaggres- 
sive indeed, but sharply defined against 
some possible claims by other Powers, 
or whether they shall live their life 
self-contained within their own half- 
Continent. The debate is eager and 
impassioned, but it has not yet faced 
this issue. Bryanism clings to its moral 
maxims, but it does not in its utmost 
fervors and exaltations propose to drop 
the Monroe Doctrine, or to abate one 
item in its charter of the seas. Intel- 
lectually this attitude is less capable and 
less candid than that of our own his- 
toric Manchester tradition. The Man- 
chester Radical opposed armaments, 
but he followed his own logic, and for- 
bade all policies which could be pushed 
only by armaments. Dr. Wilson 
on his part asks for the armaments, but 
The Nation. 
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he discloses, as Mr. Bryan points out, 
no adequate reason to show that they 
are required. The reasons are there, 
ample, cogent, and evident, but the 
advocates of ‘“‘preparedness’”? no more 
avow them than its opponents repudi- 
ate them. This is an inchoate phase of 
argument, and as the discussion pro- 
ceeds, the American public may grip 
the real issue with more decision. For 
the moment its reaction against the 
spectacle of our confused strife is simple 
and instinctive. It wants force, be- 
cause it sees force, dominant, uncon- 
trollable, menacing. Our struggle has 
forced America to arm, as it has forced 
most of the European neutrals to mobil- 
ize. This unwelcome consequence of 
our war conveys its lesson. Unless by 
some common impulse of wisdom we 
can close this chapter with a common 
repudiation of force, as dramatic, as 
arresting as the object-lesson of the 
war itself, we must expect that for 
many a year and a decade ‘“‘ prepared- 
ness’’ will be the only moral which 
any actor or spectator will dare to 
draw from our tragedy. 





GERMAN LIES ABOUT INDIA. 


The India Office has issued a timely 
statement in contradiction of a number 
of German fables about India which 
seem to have obtained almost world- 
wide circulation during the last few 
days. The main purport of these al- 
legations is that revolt has broken 
out ‘“‘everywhere” in the Dependency, 
that the Nizam of Hyderabad has been 
‘*deposed”’ by his subjects, and that 
grave disorders have occurred in several 
important centers. A mythical Ma- 
harajah, whese name does not figure in 
the Golden Book of India, is alleged 
to be at the head of the ‘‘movement.” 


There are stories, obviously drawn 
from the chronicles of long ago, of Brit- / 
ish troops in ‘‘retreat,”’ and of ‘‘rebels”’ 
occupying ‘‘barracks and arsenals.’’ 
To the India Office pillory of lies we 
may add one or two others which we 
have noticed ourselves in the German 
Press. Germany is evidently greatly 
exercised by the visit of Lord Kitchener 
to the Mediterranean, and, with true 
Teutonic obliquity, is advancing every 
kind of theoretical explanation except 
the right one, which is very simple. 
The Germans cannot conceive it pos- 
sible that the British Government 
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would tell the plain, straightforward 
truth about Lord Kitchener’s very 
practical mission. They look elsewhere 
for the cause, and have assumed that 
the Secretary of State for War has gone 
to India to quell a ‘“‘rising.’”’ They sup- 
port their assertions by reports furnish- 
ed by “travelers from Baghdad,’’ who 
are clearly supplying the credulous 
people in Berlin with fresh chapters of 
the ‘‘ Arabian Nights Entertainments.”’ 
We think that ‘‘travelers from Bagh- 
dad’ will very soon be able to supply 
other and more accurate news, which 
will affect Germany far more directly. 
Another phase of the lying reports 
which are obtaining currency through 
Berlin has reference to the Afghans, 
who are alleged to be ready to “‘join 
hands with the revolutionary party in 
India.’? The curious thing is that these 
wild assertions have met with some ac- 
ceptance in the United States, and 
have even aroused the still rather scep- 
tical interest of Japan. It is therefore 
important that they should be flatly 
contradicted without delay, for they 
are entirely without foundation. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain states, and 
we are able to confirm his assurance, 
that ‘‘there is not a word of truth in 
these statements from beginning to 
end.’”’ The best proof, to those who 
know India, will be found in a brief 
telegram which says that “the Moham- 
medan festival of the Muharram was cel- 
ebrated very quietly in Bombay to- 
day.’? ‘The Muharram is a Shiah fes- 
tival dedicated to mourning for the 
death of Hussein, which occurred at the 
sacred city of Kerbela, in Mesopotamia. 
When there is marked unrest among 
Indian Mohammedans, it almost invari- 
ably finds vent at the Muharram; and 
the celebrations in Bombay are watched 
with much vigilance even in ordinary 
times, for they represent an almost un- 
failing barometer of disquietude. The 
Bombay telegram carries even more 
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conviction than the India Office state- 
ment, and it provides an answer, not 
only to the German fables, hut also to 
recent exaggerated anxieties, derived 
from the trend of events in the Near 
East, in some unofficial quarters nearer 
home. We may add that our own dis- 
patches convey a general impression 
that the present political temper of 
India remains admirable. The rains 
were belated, but they produced a boun- 
tiful harvest. Prices are good, and 
trade is brisk. When half the world is 
at war, there is bound to be some re- 
flex effect upon such an immense center 
of population, but the occasional ebul- 
litions of not unnatural excitement ap- 
pear to have been entirely sporadic and 
local. The Government dealt firmly, 
but not too drastically, with the trou- 
bles in the Punjab many months ago, 
which were almost solely due to the 
activities of returned emigrants from 
the Pacific slopes of America. The 
relations between Hindus and Moham- 
medans are not too good just now, and 
each of these two great communities 
shows signs of internal divisions;. but 
such disputes as exist are normal and 
domestic, and relate largely to differ- 
ences on questions of educational pol- 
icy and similar matters. The personal 
popularity of the Viceroy is great, and 
he unquestionably maintains a steady- 
ing effect upon India in these troublous 
times. 

As an example of the real attitude 
of India towards the war, we may men- 
tion that of late we have repeatedly 
received long communications from em- 
inent and responsible Indians, whose- 
right to act as spokesmen is unques- 
tioned, begging us to urge the Govern- 
ment to raise new and larger Indian 
armies to fight for the Allied cause 
wherever they may be sent. As for 
Afghanistan, King Habibullah is on the 
best of terms with the Government of 
India, has repeatedly renewed his as- 
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surances, and throughout a very diffi- 
cult period has remained absolutely 
stanch to his firm pledges. The rulers 
of India are not free from anfieties, but 
have their responsibilities ever been a 
light burden during the past hundred 
years? They are vigilant and pre- 
pared, as they always are in peace-time 
as well as war-time. They have fought 
in Mesopotamia the most successful 


campaign yet waged in the Allied cause, 
The Times. 
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and at this moment they are nearing 
their goal. The maintenance of Brit- 
ish rule in India is a task which can 
never be lightly regarded. The storm- 
clouds show a tendency to drift east- 
wards, but though the peoples of In- 
dia are intensely watchful, they remain 
serene and loyal. Not for nothing have 
they and their neighbors contemplated 
the painful spectacle of Turkey under 
the heel of the Hun. 





WARSAW UNDER GERMAN RULE. 


An amazing account has just been 
published by M. Zviatkovsky, the cor- 
respondent of the Russkoie Slovo, in 
that paper about German terrorism in 
the Polish capital. The correspondent 
succeeded in spending a month in the 
town, subsequently escaping arrest by 
the German detectives, who in his ab- 
sence made a domiciliary search of his 
house. After a great many adventures, 
and having endured unspeakable hard- 
ships, walking through a totally dev- 
astated country, and being constantly 
haunted by the fear of detection and 
being shot as a spy by German troops, 
he at last succeeded in reaching the 
Russian lines near Lublin, whence he 
was allowed to proceed to Moscow. 

His account is the more interesting 
as its reproduction has been prohibited 
in all Polish papers in Germany and 
Austria. When M. Zviatkovsky ar- 
rived at Warsaw he was met with this 
statement: ‘‘You will hardly believe 
how cheap everything has become in 
Warsaw since the arrival of the Germans. 
Sugar is 3)4d.a pound,* while the best 
beef is only 5d. a pound. The secret of 
this plentifulness was soon discovered. 
The magic was due to the Central Com- 


mittee for the distribution of food and 


+ Ordinarily 4d. a pound; during the war 5d. 
a pound. 


the Polish militia, which has superseded 
the Russian police. All shops and 
stores were searched and the shop- 
keepers, who stored provisions awaiting 
huge profits, were forced to put them 
on sale. But the joy of the inhabitants 
was short-lived. The Germans were not 


slow to seize the advantages thus of- 
fered for their troops, and soon’ re- 
quisitioned almost the entire supply, 
not only of foodstuffs, but of all goods 
on which they could lay their hands. 
As a result prices increased with a 


jump. Now a pound loaf of white 
bread costs 2s., a pound of rye 
bread 10d., a pound of sugar about 
2s., a pound of salt 6d., a pound of 
the cheapest meat 1s. 6d. to 1s. 10d. 
Neither paraffin oil, tea, nor candles 
can be got at all. All leather and tex- 
tile manufactures have increased by 
500 per cent. Good ladies’ shoes can- 
not be bought for less than £3 or £3 
10s.; a yard of English cheviot costs 
£1 10s. to £2. On the top of these 
high prices came they suppression by 
the German authorities* of the Central 
Distribution Committee. The story 
of this suppression shows the real value 
of the German rule. As all the factories, 
after the evacuation of Warsaw, had 
to stop work in consequence of the 
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removal or destruction of plants by 
Russians, thousands of workmen were 
left without work. The Central Com- 
mittee has organized free meals for 
workmen’s families, and also allowed 
each of them 4s. per week in order to 
save them from starvation. At the 
same time the Committee laid several 
demands before the German authorities 
for the reopening of the factories, where 
at least a fraction of workmen could 
find work. The German authorities 
refused point-blank, without giving any 
reasons. The truth came to light with 
the nomination to the post of Governor- 
General of Warsaw of General Beseler. 
He said to the representative of the 
Committee: ‘‘Not only will I not allow 
the reopening of the factories, but I 
order you to stop immediately the al- 
lowance to the workmen. If they will 
work, there is plenty of work awaiting 
them in Germany. We are short- 
handed. Our Labor Exchanges have 
already been opened here for a week, 
but no oneof you “unemployed” has ever 
presented himself for work in Germany.” 

The Central Committee, seeing that 
prices had begun to increase, resolved 
that it would be impossible to comply 
with the request of the German General, 
and, instead of stopping, increased the 
allowance. Then, by order of Governor 
Beseler, the Committee was suppressed. 

This order was a blow in the face to 
all the inhabitants of Warsaw, while it 
ruthlessly exposed the workmen and 
their families to starvation. This order 
was the end of German promises of 
re-establishment of Polish autonomy 
‘and the beginning of a rule of terror- 
ism before which the rule of the Mar- 
quis Alba in the Netherlands was mere 
child’s play. All Polish women dressed 
in mourning; all the churches for three 
days after this order were filled to over- 
flowing with people kneeling in prayer. 
All the newspapers appeared with a 
black border. 
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The workmen, who were the greatest 
sufferers, organized a peaceful mani- 
festation. They assembled before the 
statue of Mizkievich carrying the ban- 
ners of the Polish Socialist Party and 
the Polish national colors with the white 
single-headed eagle. The feelings of 
the crowd were manifestly peaceful. A 
priest harangued it from a plinth. The 
crowd, singing hymns, marched to the 
famous statue of the Virgin at Cracow 
Circus, where they knelt down and sang 
the national anthem, ‘‘Boze cos’ 
Polske.”’ 

Up to this time the Prussian gen- 
darmes summoned to the scene had re- 
mained passive, only displaying their 
drawn swords. But directly the crowd 
proceeded to the residence of the Gen- 
eral-Governor, the gendarmes, with- 
out any warning, attacked it with drawn 
swords. Then even women became in- 
flamed, and with cries of ‘Long live 
Poland!” “‘ Long live Freedom!” ‘‘Down 
with the Germans!” pushed on to the 
gates of the Palace of Lazenki. They 
asked that a deputation should be re- 
ceived by the Governor to demand the 


‘reopening of the Central Committee 


and of the organization of work on 
the spot. In answer to this the soldiers 
placed on the other side of the gates 
were ordered to fire. The firing con- 
tinued for several minutes, leaving 
hundreds of wounded and dying. 

This ‘bloody Monday” had its 
repercussion through the whole of 
Poland. At Lodz and other big towns 
the revolutionary outbreaks were ruth- 
lessly suppressed. All ‘‘liberties’’ 
were abolished. Polish courts intro- 
duced immediately after the evacuation 
of Poland by the Russians were sup- 
pressed. All talk of autonomy ceased. 
The Germans began to show their real 
character, having cynically thrown 
down the mask worn until then. The 
Polish militia was put under the orders 
of the German Commissioner of Police. 
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Crowds of German detectives and spies 
were imported from Germany and the 
rule of Soldateska became generally 
adopted. In consequence of the ex- 
cesses committed by drunken German 
soldiers in such slum areas as the “Iron 
Brahma,’ Khmelnaia, and others, some 
fires broke out. The Germans imme- 
diately accused the inhabitants of de- 
liberately starting the fires. They di- 
vided the whole city into districts, took 
from each district hostages, and an- 
nounced that in the case of a fire oc- 
curring the hostages of the district 
where the fire broke out would be shot 
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without a trial. On the other hand noth- 
ing has been done to organize life in 
Warsaw, with the result that people are 
actually dying from starvation. The 
papers are full of accounts of men, 
women and girls, and children who drop 
down in the streets, the post-mortem 
examination showing that death is en- 
tirely due to starvation. But the 
triumvirate of General Beseler, Chief 
of Police Glasenap, and Chief of the 
Detective Police Eikherikh, do not let 
themselves be deterred by such trifles. 
The Poles however will never forget 
what German rule really means! 








Jefferson Jones, author of ‘‘The Fall 
of Tsingtau,” writes of a little-regarded 
incident of the great war with the vivid- 
ness and accuracy of an eye-witness of 
the events described; for it chanced that 
as a representative of The Japan Ad- 
vertiser of Tokyo, he had unusual priv- 
ileges of observation, and was, with one 
exception, the only American who was 
with the Japanese army when Tsingtau 
fell. But Mr. Jones’s book, valuable as 
it is as a graphic narrative of these 
events, is still more valuable as a re- 
view of the secret diplomacy by which, 
through threats and military menace, 
Japan, during this present year, has 
taken advantage of the absorption of 
the Western Powers in the war, to 
force upon China a virtual protectorate. 
The full text of the demands which 
Japan made—those which China was 
forced to grant, and those which, under 
protests from Western Powers, were laid 
over for future consideration—are here 
given; and the history which has been 
making since Mr. Jones published this 
book*confirms his prediction that China 
would revert to a monarchy. Mr. 
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Jones truthfully describes China as an 
“enigma”; but the enigma is one the 
solution of which, after the present 
war is over, may prove disturbing to the 
world’s peace. Upon the present situa- 
tion, and the possible future crisis, Mr. 
Jones’s book throws much light. There 
are twenty or more _ illustrations. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


In his work on ‘‘The Old Testament 
in the Light of Today” (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) Professor William Fred- 
eric Badé of the Pacific Theological 
Seminary at Berkeley, California, pre- 
sents what is described in the sub-title . 
as “‘a study in moral development.” 
Historical difficulties and questions 
of date and authorship he subordinates 
to questions of moral teaching and 
growth. He dismisses the traditional 
view of the Old Testament Scriptures 
as an inspired and infallible record, but 
traces.in them the development of 
moral ideals and argues that they con- 
tain much that is not outgrown but 
that appeals to present-day needs and 
problems. Whether his aim is destruc- 
















tive or constructive each reader will de- 
termine from his own point of view; 
but those even who differ from his con- 
clusions will recognize the scope of his 
scholarship and the sincerity of his 
purpose. A part of the material in 
the volume was delivered as lectures at 
the Berkeley Summer School of Relig- 
ion, but a considerable part is new, and 
has profited by a revision of some of the 
most advanced Biblical scholars. The 
author promises that the exilic and post- 
exilic period will be treated separately 
in a second volume. 


That it is no mere coincidence that 
Edward Hutton has taken the present 
moment for a study and portrayal of 
“Attila and the Huns” (KE. P. Dutton 
& Co.) is plain enough from references 
in his Preface, and here and there in 
the book itself. It is Attila as the pro- 
totype of the Kaiser and the Huns as 
the predecessors of the Prussians and 
their ‘‘frightfulness’”’ that Mr. Hutton 
has in mind; and he has a certain ex- 
cuse for the parallelism in the fact that 
the Kaiser himself, when he sent his 
brother to China to meet the Boxers, 
cited Attila and his Huns as examples 
to be followed, and commanded that 
there should be no taking of prisoners 
and no giving of quarter. Whatever 
its present application, Mr. Hutton’s 
sketch of the savage warfare of fifteen 
centuries ago and the end of the savage 
warrior who led in it is vivid and im- 
pressive. 


Professor L. M. Bossi of the Uni- 
versity of Genoa prefaces ‘Marie 
Tarnowska,” by Signora A. Vivanti 
Chartres, with a letter to the author 
explaining his reasons for regarding 
the book, which was written at his 
suggestion, as important to physiol- 
ogists and psychologists. ‘‘ Your book, 
Signora,’’ he writes, ‘‘contains a truth- 
ful exposition of a group of psychic 
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values with which physicians and psy- 
chopathists are concerned, and I believe 
that, eventually, it will promote the 
realization that, even in the darkest re- 
zions of moral degradation, it is possible 
for science to raise the torch of hope. 


‘ Thus, though appealing for the moment, 


to the interest of the general reader, 
it will ultimately constitute a signifi- 
cant document in the history of the 
evolution of pathological science.” <A 
prefatory note briefly states the climax 
of the tale, the deliberate murder of 
Count Paul Kamarowsky by his inti- 
mate friend, Nicholas Naumoff, who shot 
him five times, and then accepted his . 
aid to escape from justice. Count 
Kamarowsky’s last words were a loving 
message to his betrothed, Countess 
Marie Tarnowska. How well she de- 
served his devotion the author sets 
forth vividly after studying her life, 
visiting her in prison, and scrutinizing 
her notebook kept in defiance of prison 
regulations. The published records of 
her trial, and her telegrams addressed 
to a man arrested as her comrade in 
instigating Naumoff to assassinate his 
friend were also at the service of Signora 
Chartres, and the impression left upon 
the reader is that no prison can possibly 
harm Marie, by teaching her any new 
wickedness. Her King has just par- 
doned her in order that she may go to 
serve as an army nurse. If murderous 
quarrels should arise among the sol- 
diers he may possibly find their center in 
Signora Chartres 
makes an absorbing story of her life, 
but nothing in it indicates that the 
leopardess can change her spots or wish- 
es to change them. The Century Co. 


‘“The Case of the American Drama,” 
by Thomas H. Dickinson, discusses the 
present condition of drama in America, 
contrasts the systems of France and 
Germany with the one existing in this 
country, and indicates the lines along 
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which we can develop a truly national 
drama. Mr. Dickinson attributes the 
present low standard of the legitimate 
drama in America to the syndicate sys- 
tem which strove to control all the 
playhouses in the country from New 
York, to a too close dependence upon 
Europe in matters of art, to the ‘‘star’’ 
system which crowded the stage with 
stars made over night by the none-too- 
scrupulous press agent, and to the 
tendency to turn the art into a purely 
money making project. He shows how, 
even in those countries where the 
drama has been endowed by the na- 
tion, while the dignity of the profes- 
sion and artistic traditions have been 
preserved by the centralized system, 
the hope for new impulses and new 
vitality must come from localized 
dramatic efforts in the ‘‘ provinces,” 
Mr. Dickinson does not find the motion 
picture so great a menace to legitimate 
drama as some critics have believed it. 
He foresees either a decay and disap- 
pearance of its present form, or a 
transformation of it into something 
higher. From the popularity and suc- 
cess of the motion picture and vaude- 
ville houses, Mr. Dickinson draws the 
conclusion that the future of the legiti- 
mate drama must be built on a broader 
social basis. It must be brought nearer 
the people in location of theatres, in 
price, and in spirit. The local Stock 
Company, assisted if necessary by en- 
dowments, will be the salvation of 
dramatic art in this country. In the 
present tendency in some parts of the 
country toward the establishment of 
such Stock Companies, and in the 


pageants and masques which are be- 


coming more popular and more fre- 
quent, Mr. Dickinson sees hope for a 
distinctly American drama to be born. 
He discusses at length the outdoor 
theatre and its possibilities, urging the 
use of a natural background which can 
be adapted to all kinds of plays rather 
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than a formal, classic one which is suit- 
able only for the presentation of classic 
plays. The distinctive spirit of Ameri- 
can drama, according to Mr. Dickin- 
son, will be the “‘pioneer”’ spirit which 
has been characteristic of all other 
American undertakings. He closes with 
a strong insistence upon this spirit 
and an appeal to playwrights to realize 
their opportunity to assist in the crea- 
tion of a purely ‘‘pioneer” drama. The 
book is not a formal treatise developed 
in a leisurely manner. It is written in 
a rapid, interesting style; one cannot 
afford to miss a single sentence. Stu- 
dents of the drama will find it a valu- 
able text book, and the general reader 
will be informed without being taxed 
with technicalities. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 


The production of his ‘‘Contempor- 
ary Portraits” appears to have been a 
delight to Mr. Frank Harris, critic, edi- . 
tor, student of art and artists, litera- 
ture and life, and his book will delight 
many readers. Possibly a few will find 
it too frank, but the twentieth century 
man desires that nothing shall be con- 
cealed from him, and Mr. Harris writes 
to please him. The sitters for the seven- 
teen ‘Portraits’? were Carlyle, Renan, 
Whistler, Oscar Wilde, John Davidson, 
Richard Middleton, Sir Richard Bur- 
ton, George Meredith, Robert Brown- 
ing, Swinburne, whom he ealls ‘“‘the 
poet of youth and revolt,” Matthew 
Arnold, Guy De Maupassant, Paul 
Verlaine, Fabre, Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Rodin and Anatole France. The list 
indicates a catholic and receptive mind, 
and awakens memories of the young 
author who acquainted himself with 
more than one continent and mingled 
with men of many sorts during his ap- 
prenticeship to life. ‘‘I put these por- 
traits forth as works of art,’ he says, 
and he asserts his right to treat his 
subject so as to express the very es- 
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sence of his sitter’s soul, even if this 
course be not agreeable to the person 
most deeply concerned. On the other 
hand, his toleration of weakness is ex- 
quisite, as may be judged from the list 
of his sitters, and he impartially re- 
cords occasions on which he has been 
made the subject of a rather savage 
jest. | Nobody can pity more gener- 
ously, or rejoice more heartily and no- 
body can be more delicately spiteful 
when dealing with a man distasteful 
to him. For instance Arnold, his 
family and his entire environment are 
blightingly characterized in a single 
paragraph. For Davidson, the un- 
happy genius who could not accept his 
own gospel of sturdy courage, he has 
only the tenderest pity, but he hates the 
British Philistine and almost hates the 
British nation when it does not agree 
with him, in its award of prizes. Taken 
altogether this volume furnishes materi- 
al for another contemporary portrait; 
of an author skillful, industrious, in- 
dependent, and unmerciful in his state- 
ments of dislike. Portraits of Burton, 
Oscar Wilde, Davidson, Middleton, 
Swinburne and M. Rodin illustrate the 
volume. Mitchell Kennerley. 


The author of “Truth Dexter’ pro- 
vokes a mad rush to the dictionary, by 
giving the title of ‘‘The Stirrup Latch”’ 
to her latest novel, but explains its 
mystery promptly, and suggests a 
new burglar-alarm for lonely country 
houses, and a means of gratifying 
curious neighbors, by prompt notifica- 
tion of the arrival and departure of 
visitors. The same piece of apparatus 
may be employed for deceiving the in- 
quisitive, thus paying a double debt to 
its owners, and once its merits are 
known the blacksmiths of the country 
will enter upon a season of prosperity, 
for no stirrup latch will fit two gates. 
Meanwhile, Sidney McCall uses that 
at the gate of Little Sunshine, the home 


- sweet”? in her garden. 
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of Henry Dering’s widow, as the start- 
ing point of four love stories, each with 
something unusual, although perfectly 
credible, either in its inception or in its 
progress, and all ending in measureless 
content for the lovers. The woman 
who is the center of the whole plot, the 
one unselfish creature in a large family, 
is left alone to consider the paths by 
which she has brought herself, but 
protesting, that she is going to be very 
happy, and that it ‘‘ will be sweet, very 
Southern life 
and the Southern temperament are 
seen at their best in this newest ro- 
mance. Little, Brown & Co. 


‘‘Jimmy’s Gentility’’ by Henry Fran- 
cis Dryden is a story of the many 
tribulations through which a small boy 
passed before he found himself pro- 
vided with both the gentility and the 
nobility required by the proverb. 
Moreover, on his upward way he en- 
counters representatives of all the na- 
tions included in the Great Design of 
Henry Fourth, and learns to pronounce 
proper nouns of the greatest complica- 
tion; he encounters a drummer of 
fell persistency and a practical joker 
who would demoralize the most decor- 
ous of chauffeurs, and finding himself 
to be somebody else is his daily rec- 
reation. In short, the story would make 
a good farce, or an attractive moving 
picture. Slight occasional crudities 
appear to indicate that the author is a 
novice, but his tendency to redundancy 
will cure itself with practice. Sherman 
French & Co. 


The cowboy hero is not dead, al- 
though there have been those who 
could have wished him in some other 
planet in the heyday of his literary 
youth, so crudely was he presented by 
some of those announcing themselves 
as peculiarly qualified to delineate 
him. Steve Yeager, the cowboy whose 
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name gives the title to a story of wild 
adventure, by William MacLeod Raine, 
is written in English, is not incredible, 
and the Mexicans whom Steve finds 
across the border are not quite un- 
adulterated villains. One exception is 
a guerrilla chief of whom all but the 
worst of his countrymen are ashamed, 
and whose cry of ‘‘ Mexico for the Mex- 
icans’’ means ‘‘ Mexico and everything 
in it for me.’”” The pretty Arizona girl 
whom the hero loves falls into this 
scoundrel’s power, and escapes from 
him by a series of chances of which 
the reader has so little forewarning 
that the happy ending of the story 
shocks him almost as severely as he 
has expected to be shocked by a ¢ca- 
tastrophe. The story is melodrama, 
but it is a fair trauscript of the life of 
the region and the daily newspaper can 
duplicate many of the incidents. Real 


life is yet melodramatic in certain parts 
of the world, as melodramatic as any- 
thing which the moving pictures can 


show. Mr. Raine begins with the 
moving pictures, and although he closes 
his story with the triumph of virtue, 
even his cowboy is no more when 
“The End” is written. This is a man’s 
book. The heroine is pretty, good, and 
desired of men, but she is as unobtru- 
sive as the bitterest misogynist could 
wish. Yeager learns subtlety and pa- 
tience in teaching and ‘governing an- 
imals, and, when it is necessary, can 
outwit and control a human brute and 
he fears nothing. This is the ideal hero 
of a simple, innocent girl and Mr. 
Raine has well matched his heroine. 
In spite of its bursts of battle, murder 
and sudden death, ‘‘Steve Yeager” is 
an extremely agreeable book. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 


To the Hart, Schaffner and Marx 
Prize Essays in Economics the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. adds two volumes— 
“‘The Canadian Iron and Steel Indus- 
try,”’ by W. J. A. Donald, and ‘‘The 


Books and Authors. 


Tin-Plate Industry’? by Donald Earl 
Dunbar. Each volumeisa painstaking 
and exhaustive study of the subject 
chosen, treated both from the economic 
and political points of view, and pre- 
sents the latest data from all available 
sources. Both volumes afford an op- 
portunity to study the effect of tariffs 
and bounties upon industrial develop- 
ment, for it is to these that the Canadian 
iron and steel industries largely owe 
their rapid extension, while without 
the aid given by the McKinley tariff 
the American tin-plate industry would 
hardly have come into existence. The 
history of this industry during the last 
quarter of a century, as told by Mr. 
Dunbar in his illuminating volume, is 
full of interest. 


In preparing for publication a second 
edition of his ‘‘Affirmations,’’ first 
published in 1898, Havelock Ellis has 
not thought it necessary to add any- 
thing, to eliminate anything, or to 
modify anything. Whatever stir his 
somewhat daring discussion of certain 
questionable things may have occa- 
sioned when his book was first published 
has long ago passed, and the book has 
been so nearly forgotten that the new 
edition, to many readers, is practically 
anew book. Taking for the subjects 
of the five studies included in the vol- 
ume Nietzsche, Zola, Huysmans, Cas- 
anova and St. Francis of Assisi, Mr. 
Ellis treats them, not in the way of bi- 
ography or of literary criticism, but as 


‘expressions and exponents of moral 


questions, all with the professed aim 
of “‘attacking and settling questionable 
things that so we may enlarge the sphere 
of the unquestionable.”’ Or, as he de- 
fines his intention in his first Preface, 
he aims to discuss morality as revealed 
or disguised by literature, and to make 
what he describes as ‘‘affirmations’”’ 
concerning ‘‘the simple, eternal facts 
of life.” 





